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notes and comments 





NUTS, BOLTS AND PERSONNEL 


The operations of any federal personnel 
office at any given time bears a marked resem- 
blance to the billowing of a collapsed tent over 
a couple of fighting dogs. And, the big boss 
wonders why his personnel boys cannot operate 
with the same quiet efficiency of his purchasing 
division who buy the bolts and nuts; his finance 
division which pays for them; and his property 
management division which stores and issues 
them. 

The personnel division of any organization, 
public or private, is and has always been the 
vortex into which all the human aches, pains, 
grievances, and frustrations—both real and 
imaginary are poured—in a hope for relief— 
real and imaginary. 

The reason the personnel division cannot 
operate with the efficiency of the bolts and nuts 
department is just because bolts and nuts are 
not people. Whoever heard of: 

A four-inch stove bolt sticking his head out 
of a bin and yelling: “I got one more thread 
than the other guys in here, I’m mis-classified”’; 

A washer shouting through his hole: “Yuh 
can’t do this to me I’m a veteran washer”; 

A hexigon-headed bolt pounding his fist on 
the desk: “I been in this position long enough, 
whatsa matter with the promotion policy?”; 

A machine screw, “My threads are worn, I 
wanna retire so I can get a job under social 
security”; 

A pulley reparteein’ with a coil of rope: 
“Yeah, all it takes to get places in this outfit is 
a little pull”; or, 

A voucher jumping out of the typewriter and 
throwing the eraser at you: ““T'wo and two ain’t 
four, stupid.” 

You could hardly blame the big boss for 
pricking up his ears at all this commotion. 
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Didn’t he have a personnel division to officially 
dispense sweetness and light. Well, maybe. But, 
under the best of conditions the personnel di- 
vision still has to deal with people, and they 
don’t cotton to being purchased, classified, 
labelled, binned, and issued. 

They are just the same people making up the 
husbands and wives who wrangle over whether 
they get the fight program or the fashion show 
over the television set; the teen-agers who man- 
euver for the use of the family bus tonight to 
lay the groundwork for growing up and fighting 
over the television set; the county and city gov- 
ernments quarreling over the tax bite; the state 
and federal governments sparring over who’s 
running this show anyway; the Democrats and 
Republicans fingering each other as either dis- 
loyal, incompetent and probably both; and na- 
tions waving a friendly left hand in greeting 
while holding a hydrogen bomb for a quick 
throw with the right. 

What am I squawkin’ about? Well, I am a 
people too, even if I am in the personnel di- 
vision. I want someone to listen to my aches, 
pains, frustrations and grievances. I belong to 
the NEFFY and the FREAY employees associa- 
tions who purport to represent me; the Blue 
Cross which guarantees the Doc at least half of 
what I haven’t got; and the Retirement System 
to take over when my sense of futility fully 
matures. What I am trying to say is “I am an 
employee too.” 

Do I get appreciated? As Dennis Day would 
say: 

HAH! 


William G. Waggoner, Employee Relations 
Officer, Bureau of Reclamation, Region 2, 
Sacramento, California. 
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A Program for Improvement of the 


Federal Civil Service 





WELCOME this opportnuity to discuss 

with you some of the basic aims and at- 
titudes of this administration regarding 
the federal civil service and the new role of 
the Civil Service Commission in federal 
personnel management. 

When I came to Washington last spring, 
after having been away for ten years, I was 
amazed at how complicated the whole per- 
sonnel picture had become in terms of 
legislative acts, executive orders, court de- 
cisions, interpretations, and rules and regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission. In 
addition, various departments and agen- 
cies had issued rules and regulations of 
their own to supplement this other mate- 
rial. It was a serious matter. It clearly 
showed one thing: whatever real leader- 
ship was being exercised in the field of per- 
sonnel management was being exercised by 
the Congress and not by the executive 
branch of the government. 


What Are the Ultimate Goals of 
Personnel Administration? 


I think we are now entering a new era of 
leadership. And it is high time that we did. 
The history of our country, of the Civil 
Service Commission, and of the merit sys- 
tem shows that positive leadership is re- 
quired. And it is most essential today, in 
view of our government’s responsibility on 
the domestic and on the world front. Our 
ultimate goal is a personnel program hav- 
ing all the basic elements and characteris- 
tics that go to make up the kind of service 
we will all be proud to belong to, and a 
permanent career service so clearly identi- 
fied that it will not be subject to political 
tampering. We are moving toward that 





@ Philip Young is Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and also Assistant and 
Adviser to the President on Personnel Manage- 
ment. This article is based on an informal talk 
given by Mr. Young at a luncheon meeting of the 
National Capital Chapter of the Civil Service As- 
sembly. 
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goal, and I hope we will reach it in the not 
too distant future. 

We have a personnel program of con- 
siderable size in this government. We must 
have decentralization of authority and 
powers for the most effective operation. 
That policy was adopted some years ago, 
and was pushed very hard in terms of dele- 
gating authority from the Civil Service 
Commission to the various agencies of the 
government. As a matter of fact, it was 
pushed too hard and too fast. You have 
heard criticism of it, and I know I have. If 
decentralization of operations is to work 
efficiently there must be, first of all, a sound 
over-all framework of policy within which 
the personnel program can operate. 

There must be a group of trained, com- 
petent people to whom the responsibility 
and authority can be delegated. While we 
have many fine administrators in the gov- 
ernment service, we do not have enough; 
and, more than that, we do not have 
enough good, bright understudies com- 
ing up the line in orderly fashion to 
take over those positions in the future and 
discharge the duties most effectively. 

There is need for supervision, postaudit, 
and control. I say this not so much because 
people tend to “get off the reservation” as 
because we must safeguard the taxpayers’ 
dollars and see that the system is operating 
efficiently. We have, it seems to me, placed 
a good deal of emphasis on the policing 
activity, which is in direct relation to the 
need for competent administrators. The 
more competent administrators that are 
brought into government, the less need you 
have for postaudit, control, and policing. 
As I say, we have overemphasized the polic- 
ing, the checking-up activity, rather than 
assuming the necessary leadership to de- 
velop the sort of men that you would not 
need to police continually. Lastly, you 
have to have the money, the appropria- 
tions, to carry the whole program out. 








The Executive Branch Should Furnish 
Personnel Leadership 


Let us examine the picture more closely. 
The Whitten amendment, the Thomas 
rider, and other provisions that have been 
enacted into law, were all attempts on the 
part of Congress to exercise leadership in 
the field of personnel management. Their 
objectives at the time were sound, but this 
method of handling such problems has 
increased the rigidity of the personnel sys- 
tem. Legislation tends to be inflexible and 
leaves little room for the exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment. That was one of 
the things that bothered me so much last 
spring. 

You could not help but wonder why we 
were trying to stifle any kind of initiative. 
It seemed we were going out of our way to 
close out opportunity for a man to operate 
on his own responsibility. I do not think 
you can have sound personnel manage- 
ment in the government unless you have 
wise, responsible, competent men in charge 
who can exercise judgement and take re- 
sponsibility for their acts. There is a tend- 
ency, and has been for some time, for 
people under the pressure of responsibility 
to duck and pass along the responsibility 
for any particular act to someone else. No 
good system can operate on that basis. 

One of the first steps that the President 
took last May was to give me the job of 
assisting him in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the civilian personnel-management 
program, for the establishment of policies 
and standards for agencies, and for the 
evaluation of the various personnel pro- 
grams under the policies. He wanted some- 
body to turn to and focus on in personnel 
matters so that the executive branch, and 
not the legislative branch, should exercise 
leadership in this field. He recognized the 
need for a broader understanding of the 
over-all personnel program than _ has 
existed, and that it should be developed 
above the agency line—not done directly in 
the Civil Service Commission or at the 
White House, but by a full-time specialist. 


Position of Personnel Adviser to 
President Established 


Under the terms of an Executive order 
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issued in May of 1953, the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission was given new 
responsibilities with respect to the develop- 
ment of personnel-management practices, 
policies, and standards, and an improved 
and coordinated personnel-management 
program in the executive departments and 
agencies. 

In my capacity as assistant and adviser to 
the President on personnel management, I 
attend Cabinet meetings at which im- 
portant personnel matters are considered. 
I also have, in addition to my office in the 
Civil Service Commission, an office and a 
staff in the Executive Office Building. It is 
the function of this office to serve as part of 
the White House staff on all personnel 
problems with the exception of the area of 
political appointments. It serves as a focus- 
ing point for major personnel studies that 
cut across agency lines. Further, it serves as 
a primary focal point for all matters of 
legislation in the field of personnel and for 
achieving coordinated thinking and under- 
standing between the various parts of the 
executive branch. 

It is my belief that the new position 
which these measures have given to the 
Civil Service Commission in the federal 
personnel management picture will help 
to bring about more affirmative policy 
leadership for the executive branch; more 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment 
and creative thinking by agency executives, 
within a broader framework of policy guid- 
ance and with less detailed regulation; 
more effective delegation and decentraliza- 
tion; and much more agency participation 
in the formulation of over-all personnel 
pelicy. 


Need to Separate Career and Policy 
Forming Jobs 

It was pointed up in the early days of 
this administration that there should be a 
new approach to the establishment of a 
career service based on the merit system. 
The President emphasized the need for 
some kind of differentiation between the 
career service and the area of political ap- 
pointments, that is, the policy-forming area 
of government. Let us look at it this way: 
if you are going to have a career service 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


with the highest standards of administra- 
tion, sound training and efficiency rating 
programs, a fair promotion policy, equi- 
table leave benefits, tenure rights, and 
other benefits, it has to be so insulated 
from outside pressures that you can hold 
the line. If you are going to have these 
tangible benefits, only those people who 
have earned them should get them. There 
must be some incentive for people to want 
to meet the necessary standards and quali- 
fications. Those who do will become a part 
of the career service and earn these bene- 
fits; others, who have not earned the bene- 
fits, will be kept out. We must insulate the 
career service against outsiders and from 
two pressures: (1) political pressure, and 
(2) the pressure of expanding and contract- 
ing employment. 

On the political side the problem is: how 
are you going to have a career service, and 
at the same time preserve our two-party 
system and carry out the will of the people 
by appointing employees who have the 
confidence of the administration to put its 
own program into effect and carry it out? 
If you reach a point where you cannot 
make a shift in the policy-forming group, 
you are on the road to dictatorship of one 
kind or another. How to draw the line be- 
tween the policy-forming area—which 
should be controlled by the administration 
—and the career service, is a big problem. It 
is not an easy one to solve, either. Between 
these two lies a large gray area. 

As you well know, there seems to be con- 
siderable controversy as to whether par- 
ticular positions belong in the career serv- 
ice or the policy-determining group. It is 
this gray area which is now causing most of 
the headaches. 


Need to Prepare for Changes in 
Employment Needs 

The other pressure you must insulate 
the career service from is expanding and 
contracting employment. The general 
impression many persons get is that federal 
employment is a fairly static thing. This is 
not actually the case. Looking back to 1938, 
you will find there were a little over 800,- 
ooo persons on the federal payroll. This 
figure had risen to 3,700,000 by 1945. After 
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the war, there was a steady decrease until 
1950 when there were less than 2,000,000 
on the rolls. To meet the Korean emer- 
gency, over one-half million persons were 
added almost over-night during 1951. Both 
national and international events have 
dictated, and probably will continue to 
dictate, the rise and fall of federal employ- 
ment. Added to this, and while all this is 
going on, you have a high rate of turnover 
—something like 21 percent. 

About 375,000 people will be added to 
the federal payroll this year who have 
never been in the government before, yet 
the payroll as a whole will have shrunk by 
100,000. These new people must be re- 
cruited to make up for those who are re- 
tiring, resigning, and leaving the service. 
If you examine turnover, you wonder how 
long people stay in the service. They do 
not stay long. So if you are talking about 
career service people, you are talking in 
terms of a minority of the aggregate em- 
ployment figure. The big question is how 
to deal with this minority in terms of the 
balance. Little by little, by administrative 
action, through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and legislation, we should do various 
things that will insulate this group from 
the pressures of fluctuating federal employ- 
ment. 


Need to Integrate Federal Personnel Programs 

As to the over-all picture, it is my func- 
tion at the present time to attempt to look 
at the broad personnel program situation. 
I have two people taking a long view of 
the problem, leading to an over-all, unified 
personnel program for this administration. 
That is the Number 1 problem. It is not 
necessary that there be one personnel sys- 
tem because we have a variety already, but 
an integration or merging of systems to 
give greater transferability with respect to 
retirement, leave, and various other bene- 
fits, so that we can increase the facility with 
which people can transfer to get more ex- 
perience. It will also ease up on the admin- 
istrative problems involved in the various 
systems. 

Every top administrator in government 
should be the type who has broad experi- 
ence in government service; who has had 








the opportunity to work in a variety of 
agencies under varying conditions. We 
have too many administrators who have 
gotten into one activity and stayed there 
and have had very little opportunity to 
broaden out. Maybe that is one good part 
of this RIF business; it has forced many 
lateral transfers. I am not saying RIF’s are 
good, but this by-product may have a 
healthy effect in the long run. I would like 
to see us go further and work out a brief 
exchange relationship with business of 
certain types outside the government serv- 
ice. It is not impossible; but it is also not 
a thing that can happen overnight. This 
whole problem of training and develop- 
ment is part of that over-all look we are 
taking at the personnel program. 

We have had very excellent activities in 
the training field in different agencies, but 
these have been relatively spotty. There is 
very little relationship between the pro- 
grams we have had and the programs we 
are thinking about. Any effective training 
and development program ‘should have a 
cumulative effect. We have a tendency to 
recruit able people as we can find them 
and then forget about them; lose sight of 
them altogether and never pay any more 
attention to them. As I say, the real effect 
of a good training and development pro- 
gram comes from the cumulative effect it 
has, starting at the recruiting point and 
running to the top. In many instances, our 
present programs are wasting the tax- 
payer’s money. The effect of the initial 
training is being lost by having nothing 
left for the administrator to go on to when 
that part is through. There is no real 
method of recognizing talent and superior 
performance, and if we did recognize it, we 
would not know what to do with it. This 
matter of training is but one phase of what 
I say we need in an integrated system. 

Over and above all else, I think we need 
three things: 


1. Leadership in the executive branch 
that we have not had before. 

2. Understanding and appreciation 
among ourselves as to what we are trying 
to do. 

g. Appreciation on the part of the 
American people of the career service. 
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The Citizens Should Be Kept Informed 


As you know from the cartoons, the 
federal service is a “goat” a major part of 
the time. People like to make fun of it 
(and it always makes me mad). We can’t 
change that psychology and feeling unless 
we in the service can demonstrate effec- 
tively to them what we are doing and how 
we are doing it, and create public aware- 
ness of the nature and importance of the 
federal service. [ could talk about an ideal 
career service all afternoon, and I think 
we would all be in agreement, but how are 
we going to have it recognized unless we 
can create awareness of it by the public? 
You can write articles in the paper, and go 
to Congress for help, but the people who 
are going to protect the federal service are 
the American people. If there were a 
change in administration to one that 
wished to violate the spirit and intent of 
the career service by increasing the mem- 
bership with persons who had not earned 
its benefits, I do not think the American 
people, if they fully understood it, would 
stand for that sort of thing. 

That, of course, is the ultimate in protec- 
tion. And that is why we must give the 
American people appreciation and under- 
standing of what we are doing. That means 
we have to use all of our efforts in every 
way to help develop the kind of a system we 
want in the future, and to cut out the dead 
wood already in the career service, whether 
it be persons who are not in sympathy with 
this kind of system or persons who are not 
working toward our common goal. I do 
not think we can afford to be held down 
by this kind of dead wood. We have, in 
terms of our own agencies, to be very hon- 
est with ourselves. For effective administra- 
tion, we must be careful what we do with 
the people in this system. We must try to 
build them up with the tools we have, or if 
that is impossible, get them out of the 
service. 

In Summary 


Our primary objectives today are three- 
fold: (1) to unify and integrate the federal 
personnel program; (2) to develop a 
sound career system, a career system 
separate and distinct from the policy-con- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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How to Recruit Engineers 


McDonald H. Curtis 





HE TRUTH Of the oft-repeated proverb, 
T “Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” was again made apparent when Los 
Angeles County found itself suddenly 
faced with the problem of recruiting over 
200 graduate engineers in a relatively 
short period of time. Satisfying the needs 
of the engineering departments was al- 
ready virtually impossible when a $179 
million bond issue was passed to design 
and construct storm drains. This task cre- 
ated the need for 140 additional technical 
engineers of the college graduate level and 
above—and the County was already about 
60 engineers short. 

To try to solve the problem, the Board of 
Supervisors asked that a survey be made, 
with particular emphasis on the recruit- 
ment of current college seniors. A commit- 
tee representing the affected County de- 
partments was appointed to try to find a 
satisfactory solution. The Board of Super- 
visors approved the Committee’s recom- 
mendations in December, 1952, and at the 
same time provided in its authorization 
for the extension of the program to other 
critical areas of employment. Thus, the 
Engineering and Student Recruitment Sec- 
tion of the Civil Service Department, com- 
monly known as the Engineering Recruit- 
ment Service, came into being. 


Basic Criteria 


In developing this program, the com- 
mittee adopted the following criteria as 
essential to its success: 


1. Recruiting should be done by a per- 
sonal representative at the source of sup- 
ply. 

2. Evaluating of candidates should be 
accomplished at or near their home loca- 
tions. 

g. Elaborate technical testing should 
not be included in evaluating the relative 





@ McDonald H. Curtis, a Senior Personnel Tech- 
nician on the staff of the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, is assigned as Head of the 
Engineering and Student Recruitment Section. 
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fitness of recent graduates from accredited 
engineering schools. 

4. Employment interviews should be 
conducted at or near the candidate’s home 
location. 

The Program 


The program, as adopted, provided for 
the establishment in the Civil Service De- 
partment of a special unit responsible for 
developing details of the program and for 
its operation. This unit was specifically 
charged and authorized to: 


1. Prepare or supervise the preparation 
of suitable publicity materials. 

2. Distribute or supervise the distribu- 
tion of these materials. 

g. Visit colleges and universities and in- 
terview students. 

4. Evaluate by interview the fitness of 
interested students for employment in en- 
trance level positions. 

5. Employ, in accordance with civil serv- 
ice rules, qualified students for the operat- 
ing departments of the County. 


In program development, the most difh- 
cult of the basic criteria to satisfy was No. 
4, since it meant either that representatives 
of the operating departments go to the 
candidates’ home locations or that the 
operating departments relinquish to a 
third party their rights to make employ- 
ment commitments. The first of these pos- 
sibilities requires heavy expenditures of 
money and time, and the second involves 
relinquishing the almost sacred right of 
final selection. The criterion was finally 
satisfied by point No. 5 above, the depart- 
ments deciding that they were probably 
adequately protected by the probationary 
period of six months. 

The suggested program was quickly im- 
plemented by the development of proce- 
dures and forms for its adequate operation. 
Examining under the program is con- 
ducted under the provisions of a civil serv- 
ice rule which provides for the use of what 
is commonly known as an “open register” 
or “open eligible list procedure.” 








It was almost immediately recognized 
that the operation should be extended be- 
yond the portals of the universities to in- 
clude evaluating and hiring of qualified 
persons not currently enrolled in schools 
and located in areas remote from Los 
Angeles. Many of these were reached by 
advertisements in newspapers announcing 
a visit of the Engineering Recruitment 
Service representative to that particular 
locality. Others were contacted through 
more generalized publicity in publications 
of the various branches of the armed serv- 
ices. 

Currently, the Engineering Recruitment 
Service augments the continuing local re- 
cruitment program by recruiting at col- 
leges and universities, corresponding with 
and recruiting from any engineering per- 
sonnel located outside the vicinity of Los 
Angeles and either evaluating or arranging 
for the evaluation of such persons for 
County positions. 


Possible Expansion of Program 


The operating procedures of the Engi- 
neering Recruitment Service are flexible 
and make it possible for the unit to assist 
in carrying out any recruitment program 
which can operate within the basic criteria 
outlined above. Any expansion, however, 
should come as the result of a request from 
operating departments. 


Preliminary Arrangements for 
Visits to Universities 


The Engineering Recruitment Service 
was originally introduced to thirty-two ac- 
credited engineering schools by letters to 
the Dean of Engineering of each and to the 
Placement Offices in those schools where 
Placement Offices were known to exist. 
These letters were individually prepared, 
and publicity material, including a rather 
elaborate brochure, was enclosed. 

The County received replies from all 
thirty-two schools. These generally out- 
lined the preferred procedure for visitation 
to the school. In most cases lists of avail- 
able interview dates or dates to be avoided 
in arranging an interview schedule were 
included. Many schools sent special ques- 
tionnaire forms to be submitted to assist 
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them in planning and publicizing the re- 
cruiter’s visit. The itinerary of the recruit- 
ment trip was arranged to meet the sugges- 
tions of the various schools and to take best 
advantage of the facilities offered. 


Visits to Universities 


Upon arrival at a university, contact was 
made with either the Placement Office or 
the Dean of Engineering, whichever had 
been indicated in preliminary correspond- 
ence. 

The interview procedure in the different 
schools varied rather markedly. In some, 
a Placement Office had publicized the re- 
cruiter’s visit and arranged a schedule of 
interviews throughout the day with inter- 
views conducted in office space provided by 
the Placement Office. In others, the Place- 
ment Office referred the recruiter directly 
to either the Dean of Engineering or the 
Head of the Civil Engineering Department 
who had arranged an interview schedule 
and publicity. In schools having no Place- 
ment Office arrangements were made di- 
rectly by the Dean of Engineering. 

Frequently, when arrangements were 
made by the Deans, the recruiter was asked 
to present the opportunities he had to offer 
in a group meeting, after which an inter- 
view schedule was arranged. Others had no 
group meeting but publicized the Re- 
cruiter’s presence on the campus in classes 
of that day and made it possible for all who 
seemed interested to confer with him. 

Where no group meeting was held the 
interview took the form first of a publicity 
medium and gradually developed into an 
evaluation and appointment interview. 
As a result the recruiter took many pre- 
liminary notes regarding each student as 
he appeared, since at that stage no applica- 
tion had been filled out and no knowledge 
of the candidate’s actual interest was avail- 
able. These notes provided a means of be- 
coming acquainted with the students. 

Students generally fell into one of three 
groups: 

1. Those who, after preliminary discus- 
sion, were not interested. 

2. Those who were interested but not to 
the extent of making a positive employ- 
ment commitment. 
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3. Those who desired to accept employ- 
ment at the time of interview. 


Students falling into the first category 
made no application and were not evalu- 
ated for employment. 

Those in the second category were in- 
structed in application procedure and pro- 
vided the necessary forms. They were asked 
to forward the completed application to 
the Engineering Recruitment Service and 
were told that, if and when they decided 
that they would like employment with Los 
Angeles County, they should write the 
Engineering Recruitment Service stating 
their interest and the department or de- 
partments in which they desired to be em- 
ployed in order of preference. These 
students were evaluated according to the 
examination standards, and complete ex- 
amination records were prepared to be 
held by the Engineering Recruitment Serv- 
ice pending a positive statement of inter- 
est. 

Persons in the third category were asked 
to make out applications immediately and 
were evaluated. These students were given 
a definite commitment of employment and 
provided with an introduction sheet to the 
department for which they had been em- 
ployed. They were also provided with 
medical examination blanks and instruc- 
tions for their use. It was strongly recom- 
mended that they soon complete their 
medical examination and forward the 
forms to the Engineering Recruitment 
Service so that they could be processed and 
medical clearance obtained prior to the 
effective date of appointment. Copies of 
the introduction sheet were made for trans- 
mission to the operating department, the 
Civil Service Certification Section, and the 
Engineering Recruitment Service files. 
These were transmitted with the proper 
notations. 

These various instructions were pre- 
sented orally. As might have been antici- 
pated, this resulted in confusion in the 
minds of some and led to the development 
of letters of procedure to augment oral in- 
structions and the inclusion of all forms in 
a packet for leisurely review and study by 
the students. These packets were handed to 
the students at the close of the interviews. 


Appointments Subsequent to Visits 


Completed application forms from stu- 
dents interviewed and evaluated at the 
universities were soon received. Some were 
accompanied by definite requests for posi- 
tions. The receipt of the application and a 
request for a position from a student was 
considered to complete his examination, 
and his name was thereupon placed on the 
eligible list. In accordance with the civil 
service rules, employment offers were made 
to persons on the eligible list. 

The student was sent a notice advising 
him of his employment together with the 
“packet” given a student who was em- 
ployed at time of interview. In addition, he 
was forwarded an extra copy of the letter 
offering him employment which he was re- 
quired to return in confirmation of his ac- 
ceptance of the offered position. Appoint- 
ments offered students of local universities 
were not accompanied by medical exami- 
nation forms. These students were asked to 
arrange for appointment with the County 
Examining Physician by contacting the En- 
gineering Recruitment Service. 

In some cases it was felt advisable to so- 
licit the interests of students who had not 
made definite requests for employment, 
since positions were available in excess of 
the number of persons on the eligible list. 
In a number of cases this apparently stirred 
an interest not previously developed and 
resulted in employment of additional com- 
petent personnel. 


Nonstudent Recruiting 


Recruiting of those not currently en- 
rolled in universities was also carried on. 
Generally, the procedure of employment 
was the same as that used in dealing with 
university students. The major difference 
was in the original method of making con- 
tact with interested persons. 

Display advertising was placed in daily 
papers in a number of the larger cities. 
These ads indicated that engineering em- 
ployment opportunities were available in 
Los Angeles County and that a representa- 
tive of the Engineering Recruitment Serv- 
ice would be available at a time and place 
therein stated to interview interested per- 
sons. 
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Simultaneously, general advertising for 
engineers was placed in the various armed 
service publications and technical jour- 
nals. As a result of this publicity, and the 
alerting by universities of their former stu- 
dents to opportunities in Los Angeles 
County, many requests for job information 
were received by correspondence. This re- 
sulted in a continual program of dissemi- 
nation of information and the providing 
of a means whereby persons in remote 
places were interviewed and evaluated. 
Frequently this entailed making arrange- 
ments for persons to contact the recruit- 
ment representative as he traveled about 
the country, since these interview periods 
were interspersed throughout the college 
recruitment itinerary. 

Interviews in connection with the non- 
student program were conducted in 18 
cities and in most places proved produc- 
tive. 

The Engineering Recruitment Service 
continues to receive correspondence from 
persons located quite a distance from Los 
Angeles who are interested in local employ- 
ment. It endeavors to expedite the evalua- 
tion and employment of persons who find 
it convenient to come to Los Angeles for 
the purpose. Requests of persons unable to 
come to Los Angeles are held in pending 
files to be activiated at the time of future 
recruitment trips. 


Medical Clearances 

Medical reports were processed as expe- 
ditiously as possible following their receipt 
and, after review and action by the Civil 
Service Commission, notifications of results 
were immediately forwarded to the poten- 
tial employees. It should be noted that in 
a few cases medical conditions appeared 
which resulted in disqualifications. Some 
of those disqualified were subsequently 
offered employment in temporary capaci- 
ties. 


Follow-Up Contacts 
The several engineering departments, 
upon receipt of notification of employment 
of students or others, transmitted to each a 
letter recognizing the employment and wel- 
coming the future employee. This letter 
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was the first direct contact between the op- 
erating department and the future worker. 

Subsequently, but prior to time of re- 
porting for work, each new employee was 
forwarded further information and pub- 
licity material about Los Angeles County. 
This included a map of Los Angeles and 
surrounding communities; a list of hotels 
and auto courts suitable for temporary 
lodging; an All Year Club sight-seeing 
map; a guide to things to do and see in Los 
Angeles County; an All Year Club motor- 
logue and a copy of “Key” magazine. These 
were forwarded in the hope of preventing 
any waning of interest by the prospective 
employee, to stimulate the interest of his 
family in the new adventure, and to assist 
them upon their arrival in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Reports indicate that the desired re- 
sults were accomplished. 


Reports to Universities 


The faculties of the Colleges of Engi- 
neering and the University Placement Of- 
fices are very much interested in the em- 
ployment of their students. As a result, 
every effort was made not only to thank 
the schools for the courtesies extended the 
Recruiter but also to provide them with a 
summary of the results of the recruitment 
program and to inform them of their stu- 
dents employed bY Los Angeles County. 

By the time it is possible to summarize 
the results of one college recruitment year, 
it is necessary to start planning for the 
next. Therefore, preliminary contacts for 
arranging campus visits during the next 
school year were made at the time of re- 
porting the past year’s results. 


4 


Problem Areas 


Two major problem areas present them- 
selves in operating under the college re- 
cruitment program. These are rather 
closely allied but affect different units of 
government. The first deals with personnel 
planning; the second with budget alloca- 
tions. Underlying these problems is the 
fact that students become available at only 
one or two periods each year. The prob- 
lems are amplified by the fact that most 
students, particularly in engineering, must 
receive employment commitments at least 
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three months prior to graduation because 
of the large numbers of opportunities be- 
ing afforded them. Thus, it becomes neces- 
sary for an organization to endeavor to 
anticipate its needs well in advance and for 
a prolonged period. Taking best advantage 
of the supply when available may result in 
overstaffing for a limited period in order to 
meet the long-range demands. This indi- 
cates the necessity for some type of flexible 
budgetary procedure in contrast to the 
rigid position allocation of most public 
jurisdictions. These problems are currently 
recognized, but they are only partially 
solved in relation to the present program. 


General Comments 

Any public jurisdiction considering em- 
barking on a program of college recruit- 
ment should realize that it is entering a 
highly competitive field, particularly in 
dealing with engineers. Many recruiters 
visit campuses each year in an endeavor to 
acquire some of the graduates in a very 
tight engineering labor market. Industry 
sends its best qualified and best informed 
available persons on recruiting assign- 
ments. 

College Placement Offices have small 
staffs and very limited physical facilities. 
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This makes careful advance planning for 
the recruiters’ visits a necessity. If a re- 
cruiter’s visit is to be adequately publicized 
it must be scheduled well in advance. 

Students have many opportunities pre- 
sented to them. Contacts with employment 
interviewers, even when limited to a rela- 
tively small number as a result of careful 
pre-investigation, encroach on their study 
time. Taking employment written exami- 
nations requires time which students want 
to, and should, devote to their main objec- 
tive, that of completing their college work. 
As students, they have been frequently 
tested and shun the taking of additional 
written examinations, particularly when 
the obtaining of suitable employment is 
not dependent on them. 

Few students are financially able to make 
long trips in hopes of attaining adequate 
employment, but many are happy to accept 
offers made while they are attending 
school. Some who are desirous of accepting 
offered positions find it necessary to decline 
because of the financial burden of moving 
their families long distances. 

These facts tend to validate the basic 
criteria set up in developing Los Angeles 
County’s program and should receive care- 
ful consideration in the planning of any 
college recruitment program. 








The Administrative Mind 





hee HIGH prestige and income accorded 
administrators in the United States at- 
test to the importance of their positions in 
the American scale of values. Whether in 
industry, business, government, education, 
or in other fields of organized human ef- 
fort, administrators occupy high status. 
The effectiveness of large-scale organiza- 
tions in providing social satisfactions en- 
hances the power and prestige of the ad- 
ministrators, for it is they chiefly who are 
responsible for the operation of the enter- 
prises. 

It is thus significant to ask some ques- 
tions about administrators: What makes 
the administrator tick? What motivates his 
behavior? What are his outstanding values 
and beliefs? What price does he pay for his 
position of high status? What effect does 
his occupation have on his mentality, per- 
sonality, and viewpoint? 

For the purposes of this paper, the ad- 
ministrator is defined as any person at any 
level in the hierarchy who carries out 
major policies and supervises or controls 
the activities of others. Since the author 
has been an observer and participant in 
the federal public service for a number of 
years, the statements are limited to admin- 
istrators in the federal government, al- 
though they may also apply to administra- 
tors in other organized groups. Obviously, 
the characterizations developed will not 
apply to every administrator in the federal 
service. There will always be exceptions. 
What are sought are generalizations which 
are typical of administrators. The elements 
examined are: (1) rationality, (2) knowl- 
edge of science, (3) trained incapacity, (4) 
authority, and (5) leadership. 


Rationality 
One of the dominant values to the ad- 





e E. Grant Youmans is a Social Science Analyst 
with the National Institute for Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland. He was formerly a faculty 
member of Michigan State College and has done 
management analysis work for several federal agen- 
cies in Washington, D. C. 
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ministrative mind is that of “rationality” 
and “reasonableness.” Bureaucratic or- 
ganizations are “rationally” conceived in 
that goals are explicitly established and 
methods and means are judiciously se- 
lected to achieve these goals. Rational be- 
havior in bureaucratic structures is thus 
concerned with means and not with ends. 
The structure itself is a gigantic means for 
accomplishing limited goals. At every level 
in the hierarchy, the formal role of the ad- 
ministrator is also a means for achieving 
organizational goals. The administrator is 
required to weigh his every action and de- 
cision by exacting standards: Will it con- 
tribute to organizational goals? Is it the 
most efficient means? Will it result in effec- 
tive accomplishment on a long-term basis? 
What criticisms will it arouse? Who will 
oppose it? What are the chances of its suc- 
cessful completion? 

The administrative mind is thus “goal 
oriented” in a vulnerable risk situation. 
His personal goals are expected to coincide 
with organizational goals. He is expected 
to identify himself so strongly with the pur- 
poses and practices of the structure that he 
becomes bureaucracy personified. Ideally, 
his behavior is governed by the dominating 
values of rationality, economy, efficiency, 
and action. 

However, “rationality” in the adminis- 
trative mind is given a peculiar twist. In- 
stead of being means-end oriented be- 
havior, it has a tendency to become “justifi- 
cation” for actions taken. This tendency is 
accounted for largely by the fact that the 
administrator may at any time be required 
to produce concrete justification for his 
acts. As a result he tends to think in this 
manner. The solution to the administra- 
tive problem becomes not that which most 
effectively accomplishes organizational 
goals, but that which looks good on paper, 
can be justified, and can avoid possible 
criticism. 

To the observer, this brand of ration- 
ality frequently appears to be subjective 
caprice, whim, fancy, and idiosyncracy. 
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Scientific Method 


The rationalization of action engaged in 
by the administrator is perhaps best illus- 
trated when the administrator and the 
man of science attempt to communicate on 
a common problem.! The scientist is also 
highly trained in rational behavior. His 
brand of rationality concerns the finding 
of a solution to a stated scientific problem. 
He uses objective means to measure the im- 
pact of significant variables in his problem. 
However, he is not unduly disturbed by 
what Congress or the public may say in 
criticism of his methods. He knows they 
stand up according to scientific criteria. 

When the man of science observes the 
administrative man in action, and vice 
versa, there is literally no understanding be- 
tween the two. The man of science, to him- 
self, accuses the administrator of vanity, 
egoism, and arguing by clever rationaliza- 
tions. The administrator, on the other 
hand, to himself, accuses the scientist of 
being blind to the real forces in operation 
and of being a “long-haired” specialist who 
lacks the imagination to understand the 
implications of an administrative problem. 
This resulting hiatus constitutes one of the 
pressing problems of bureaucratic organi- 
zation. 

The difficulty the administrative mind 
has in understanding the scientific mind 
springs in part from the administrator’s 
lack of orientation in scientific methods.” 
This omission is serious for two reasons: 
(1) Most bureacratic organizations deal 
with some kinds of scientific problems and 
with scientists. Because of his lack of basic 
understanding of science, the typical ad- 
ministrator is thus attempting to adminis- 
ter a program with which he is not well ac- 
quainted.$ (2) The dilemma is further com- 
pounded by the fact that the administrator 
is convinced that he does understand sci- 
ence and scientific methods. 

To the administrator, scientific work 
usually means theoretical work, and for 

*It is recognized that some administrators are 
also scientists. This paper uses the term “adminis- 
trator” as a type. 

? The difficulty of the scientific mind in under- 
standing the administrative mind also arises from 
the scientist’s lack of orientation to administration. 


* This would not apply where the administrator 
is also a scientist. 
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this the typical administrator manifests 
disdain. Administrators commonly labor 
under the delusion of a false dichotomy: 
what is not practical is theoretical. In his 
limited orientation to scientific investiga- 
tion, the administrator tends to follow the 
“man of action” approach to administra- 
tive problems. “Practical” is the accepted 
way of doing things; “theoretical” is any 
innovation or new way. The administrator 
in limiting his theories to his own personal 
experiences of what is practical in the im- 
mediate situation, tends to deprive himself 
of the insights and knowledge and theories 
offered by others, which might assist him in 
solving his administrative problems. 


Trained Incapacity 

With his false dichotomy of practical 
and theoretical, with his rudimentary 
knowledge of scientific method, and with 
his penchant for getting quick results, the 
administrator in human affairs tends to de- 
velop management myopia. This myopic 
tendency is characterized by the notion 
that every statement or analysis can be con- 
densed into short and specific rules of ac- 
tion. The administrator wants action, and 
nothing gets action like telling a subordi- 
nate in short crisp terms exactly what he is 
supposed to do. It makes no difference 
whether the subordinate understands what 
he is doing. So long as he does it efficiently 
and quickly the administrator is satisfied. 

The tendency to stress brief rules of ac- 
tion and to overlook insight and under- 
standi&g produces, in many cases, a ritual 
of rules. Veblen called this “trained inca- 
pacity.” This incapacity manifests itself in 
all large-scale organizations. Bureaucratic 
structures require rules and regulations in 
order to operate. However, in placing ex- 
treme emphasis upon rules of action, the 
administrator and his subordinates fre- 
quently are unable to discern when the sit- 
uation, for which the rules were devised, 
has changed. Thus, in a situation which 
calls for new analysis and imaginative in- 
sight, they characteristically continue to 
apply the old rules in the same old way. 
The results are obvious: inefficiency and 
disorganization follow and red-tape ac- 
cumulates. 








Insecurity 


A fourth important aspect of the admin- 
istrative mind is the ever-present quest for 
security. Insecurity is a prevailing phe- 
nomenon in American life, and, among ad- 
ministrators, this is aggravated by (1) fear 
of being replaced, (2) nonprofessional 
status, and (3) “expertese.” 

The fear of being replaced pervades all 
administrative ranks and the higher the 
position in the hierarchy, the greater the 
vulnerability. Policy positions in the fed- 
eral executive branch are generally politi- 
cal positions and are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of political life. At the lower leveis in 
the hierarchy there is a slightly greater de- 
gree of security of tenure. 

However, the lower-level administrator 
is subject to numerous pressures, which, if 
not responded to in a satisfactory manner, 
result in loss of informal status and strong 
feelings of insecurity and anxiety. The 
lower-level administrator is the man in- 
the-middle-of-the-squeeze. Policy decisions 
are made at the top and passed down the 
line. The lower-level man may not under- 
stand the decision nor have any conception 
of its implications. However, he is expected 
to carry out the decision and get results. If 
he fails in this, he finds in many subtle 
ways that he is being by-passed by the top 
men. He becomes fearful that he is losing- 
out, that his functions will be taken away, 
and that perhaps a minor reorganization 
will ease him out of the structure. 

The lower-level administrator is also 
subject to pressures and criticism from the 
bottom. In many cases he has contact with 
the rank and file of workers who exert pres- 
sure on him for their demands against top 
management. If the lower-level administra- 
tor does not champion these demands or is 
unable to satisfy them, he becomes branded 
as a management man and loses status with 
the workers. The lower-level administrator 
usually possesses detailed knowledge of the 
work to be done and is required to correct 
mistakes of subordinates. He is supposed to 
be always fair, diplomatic, and just in his 
criticisms. Needless to say, his subordinates 
frequently resent his criticisms and label 
him a fussy detailist. Information of the 
reputation of the lower-level administrator 
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is quickly passed along the grape-vine, and 
the lower-level administrator, fearful that 
undesirable information will reach the ears 
of the higher-ups in the hierarchy, stews in 
his own administrative juices. 

The insecurity of the administrator is 
also aggravated by his lack of professional 
status. In a society in which high prestige is 
attached to the recognized professions, the 
administrator ardently seeks professional 
recognition. However, professional recog- 
nition is given to occupational groups 
which have established professional train- 
ing requirements for specialized field of 
knowledge. By definition, an administrator 
is supposed to be a “generalist,” not a “spe- 
cialist.”” His skill lies in his ability to 
achieve coordination among programs and 
people to accomplish the objectives and 
goals of the enterprise. In such a capacity, 
he typically is not able to identify with nor 
acquire intimate knowledge of any one of 
the specialty activities he administers. 
This fact tends to bar him from profes- 
sional recognition by the specialists. 

A third factor in the insecurity pattern 
of the administrator is that of expertese. 
The administrator’s expertness is carefully 
limited by the authority and responsibility 
of the office he occupies. His chief require- 
ment is to know the rules and regulations 
pertaining to his official position. Insecu- 
rity feelings arise when the administrator 
is called upon to make a decision beyond 
the rules and regulations of his particular 
area of expertness. As C. Wright Mills 
points out: 


At the top of some hierarchies, one often no- 
tices personalities who are calm and sober and 
unhurried, but who betray a lack of confidence. 
They are the glum men who display a great 
importance of manner, seemingly have little 
to do, and act with slow deliberation. They 
reduce the hazards of personal decision by care- 
fully following the rules, and are heavily bur- 
dened by anxiety if decisions not covered by 
previous rule are forced upon them.* 


Authority 
Perhaps the values most dear to the 
heart of the administrator are those related 
to his limited sphere of power and au- 


‘White Collar (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951), p. 92. 
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thority. The seeking of these values is one 
of the prime motivating forces in bureau- 
cratic structures. In order to maintain the 
enterprise, members are encouraged to 
look forward to life-long careers. They an- 
ticipate movement upward in the hier- 
archy on the basis of work performance. 
These incentives to achieve power, pres- 
tige, and high position, and at the same 
time to assume greater responsibility, serve 
to give a dynamic drive to bureaucracies. 
At every level in the hierarchy, the subordi- 
nate looks with envious eyes at the power 
wielded by his superior and contemplates 
the day when he will occupy that position. 
However, as any administrator will attest, 
the joys of anticipation far exceed the 
power realized. As the subordinate moves 
upward in the structure, he fails to find the 
power and authority he anticipated. In- 
stead, he finds his every decision and action 
severely limited by the authority and 
power of those above him in the hierarchy. 

This disillusionment in the seeking of 
power and authority in bureaucratic struc- 
tures springs largely from a misconception 
of what authority is. Power is the ability to 
get obedience from others and authority is 
formally delegated power. In bureaucratic 
structures this authority is assumed to re- 
side in the office or position in the hier- 
archy. Thus, the administrator has the for- 
mal right delegated to him to take certain 
actions relative to those he supervises or 
controls. Such theory assumes that these 
actions will always be fair, just, wise, and 
in the best interests of the enterprise. 
Those who are subject to these controls are 
supposed to obey without question. The 
assumption is that subordinates in the 
structure are only to be told what to do, 
and it will be to their best interests to do it 
efficiently and willingly. 

Unfortunately, such a view of authority 
does not coincide with the empirical facts 
of observed work situations. In all large- 
scale organizations numerous instances at- 
test to the disobedience of subordinates in 
the structure. Some orders are quietly sabo- 
taged, while others are openly defied. This 
raises the question of where authority re- 
sides. Does it lie in the member of the hier- 
archy who issues the command or order? 


Does it reside in the office or position? Or 
does it reside in the individual who assents 
to the order? Barnard, for example, takes 
the position that authority lies with the 
person to whom an order is addressed and 
not in “persons of authority” who issue or- 
ders. Barnard adds that an individual will 
accept an order when (1) he understands it, 
(2) he thinks it consistent with the purposes 
of the enterprise, (3) he believes it com- 
patible with his personal interests, and (4) 
he is able mentally and physically to com- 
ply with it.5 

It may be said that the motivation in bu- 
reaucratic structures for power and au- 
thority is built largely on a mirage. The 
young administrator seeks these prizes but 
seldom finds them. 


Leadership 


The misconception of authority is re- 
flected in the conception of leadership dis- 
played by administrators. The notion that 
authority resides in the position fosters the 
idea that leadership merely means fulfill- 
ing the formal requirements of the posi- 
tion. It is axiomatic that the administrator 
must make a contribution to the formal 
objectives of the enterprise in an efficient 
manner. But there is a second aspect of his 
responsibilities which tests his leadership 
abilities to a far greater degree. By some ad- 
ministrators this second responsibility is a 
means of accomplishing the first. However, 
when it is considered a means, it is fre- 
quently not as effective as when it is con- 
strued as an end in itself. 

This second responsibility of adminis- 
trators is that of providing social satisfac- 
tion to subordinates in the structure. It is 
in this second area of leadership that many 
administrators reveal inadequacies. This 
leadership is that which is skilled in ob- 
taining voluntary, cooperative effort in the 
work situation. The feeling of self-esteem 
and personal worth of every member of a 
bureaucracy is based fundamentally on a 
sense of justice in a particular social situa- 
tion. When this sense of justice is violated 
in any way, conflicts and hostilities develop 

5 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Ex- 
ecutive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950), pp. 163-165. 
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which detract from effective performance. 
The effective administrative leader is one 
who thinks and acts in terms of informal 
group relationships. He acts so as to build 
up group solidarity and to win acceptance 
of the tasks which must be done. He acts as 
a member of a team with concern and at- 
tentiveness to the reactions and attitudes of 
others and with an awareness for their feel- 
ings and emotions. 

Successful leadership in this second area 
requires skill in human relations. This 
skill lies in the total attitude and habits of 
the administrator—his ability to create an 
atmosphere of approval in which subordi- 
nates feel secure and confident, in which 
informal two-way communication takes 
place, and in which the interests of subor- 
dinates become identified with the inter- 
ests and objectives of the enterprise. The 
successful leader is he who can organize the 
sentiments and values of subordinates 
around the purposes of the organization. 
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Conclusions 


The observations on the administrative 
mind in federal bureaucracies reveal some 
of the salient defects in the Executive 
Branch of the federal government. These 
are (1) the tendency to base administrative 
action on what can be justified as good pro- 
cedure, (2) an inadequate conception of sci- 
ence and scientific method, (3) highly de- 
veloped patterns of insecurity, (4) lack of 
professional status, (5) a “trained inca- 
pacity” which tends to develop from lack 
of basic understanding and undue reliance 
upon rules and regulations, and (6) an in- 
adequate conception of authority and lead- 
ership. 

It is suggested that administrative per- 
formance in the federal service can be 
strengthened and improved by additional 
analyses of the conditions and circum- 
stances which influence the administrative 
mind and conscious and deliberate at- 
tempts to overcome the deficiencies re- 
vealed. 
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Occupations and General Intelligence 


James W. Guerin 








Editor’s Note: The general intelligence test 
discussed in this article is copyrighted by 
the author. Readers who are interested in 
obtaining copies of the test or additional in- 
formation about it should write to the author, 
James W. Guerin, 925 Hermosa Way, Menlo 
Park, California. 

The test cannot be obtained from The Civil 
Service Assembly. 











standardization is ordinarily found 
in subsequent applications of the test, the 
results are often of immediate interest as 
indicators of general truths or probabilities. 
Findings of the study hereinafter discussed, 
for example, strongly suggest that the 
“achievement” tests commonly used in em- 
ployee selection may sometimes accomplish 
little more than a short intelligence test 
could. That this question deserves the fur- 
ther attention of public personnel men 
will become apparent in later paragraphs. 

Since standardization statistics mean 
little to a reader who is unacquainted with 
the test itself, or perhaps with standardiza- 
tion principles, some preliminary discus- 
sion is in order. 

What is “standardization”? If a brand- 
new test is given to one person, we can only 
guess as to the quality of his performance, 
for there are no other scores with which to 
compare his. When several scores have ac- 
cumulated, they can be compared among 
themselves. The small group, however, 
may be a “select” one—that is, it may not 
afford a fair standard for evaluating in- 
dividual performance. When many scores 
are available, representing the type of 
population for which the test is designed, 
their pattern provides such a standard. 

The larger the standardization group is, 
the better, within practical limits. The 
classic sample used to standardize the Stan- 
ford-Binet test—virtually definitive in its 
field—consisted of approximately 1000 


N LTHOUGH the greatest value of a test 





@ James W. Guerin is a Personnel Technician for 
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unselected school children. Performance of 
this group provided the standard by which 
thousands of Intelligence Quotients have 
subsequently been determined. 

About 1150 unselected adults composed 
the standardization sample hereinafter dis- 
cussed. Several hundred others have taken 
the test in the course of related studies. 


Test Requirements 

The test was constructed to meet several 
requirements in addition to a high degree 
of validity and reliability. Among these 
were: (1) brevity, in order to permit ad- 
ministration in conjunction with a civil 
service examination at a single “sitting,” 
without causing too much delay or fatigue; 
(2) suitability for group administration; 
(3) simplicity of form, to permit ready 
understanding at all levels capable of rudi- 
mentary literacy, as well as rapid and ob- 
jective scoring; (4) discrimination over a 
wide range; (5) appropriateness for adult 
testing; (6) availability of complete, ac- 
curate, and unprejudiced standardization 
information; (7) impossibility of prior 
knowledge of test content on the part of 
candidates. The last named feature is, of 
course, assured only in an original test, of 
which a record of each administration is 
kept. 

Test Form 

In its present form, that given to the 
standardization sample and subsequently, 
the test is the last of several revisions. Con- 
structed according to authoritatively ac- 
cepted principles, it has been given to 
small groups at each stage of its evolution 
in order to permit a study of candidate re- 
action to the constituent items. It has been 
carefully screened of material which could 
reasonably be suspected of impairing its 
suitability. 

Since the test is intended to be to the 
greatest possible extent a measure of in- 
herent acuity rather than of educational 
level or other environmental symptom, its 
subject matter involves only concepts. to 
which the most ordinary experience has ex- 








posed virtually all Americans who have 
reached adulthood, regardless of back- 
ground. The vocabulary is therefore quite 
basic, although it becomes somewhat less 
homely in the latter part of the test, which 
only higher scorers usually reach. 

The test may best be described through 
the directions to the testee, which read in 
part as follows: 


In this test you will find two kinds of items, 
or “questions.” The first kind is a list of five 
words. The meanings of four of the words are 
alike in some particular way. You are to pick 
out the one word whose meaning is different in 
that way, and draw a line through it. For in- 
stance, one item might be like this: 

orange 

brown 

blue 

hot 

pink 
. . » You should have drawn a line through 
“hot.” Why? “Orange,” “brown,” “blue,” and 
“pink” are all names of colors, but “hot,” of 
course, is not. 
. . . Another kind of item begins with a sen- 


tence with a word or phrase left out, like this: 
Young are called colts. 


Following the sentence is a series of five words: 
apples 


You are to draw a line through the one word 
that best completes the sentence 


trees people cities horses 


eer ee 


Further examples are given, as well as 
other instructions. Proctors answered all 
questions concerning procedure before 
starting test groups. 

The test consists of 100 objective items, 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty, 
as determined by item analysis. Most items 
are more difficult than the examples, and 
recognition of the common factor requires 
constant adaptation to varying kinds of re- 
lationship. Some items demand quantita- 
tive reasoning ability, but in no case de- 
pend upon special mathematical knowl- 
edge. 

The time allowance, fifteen minutes, 
permits some candidates to attempt all 
items without reckless haste, but neverthe- 
less allows discrimination among even the 
highest scorers. A perfect paper has not yet 
appeared among about two thousand. Be- 
sides its other advantages, such brevity 
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minimizes the influence of fatigue, which 
with longer tests can produce results more 
indicative of endurance than intelligence. 

Since this test requires ability to read, it 
does not discriminate among gross illit- 
erates, but the scoring method, hereinafter 
discussed, does identify them. Scores of ap- 
parent illiterates, called ‘‘indeterminate,” 
are included in final tabulations only when 
other available information indicates that 
the language deficiency bespeaks incapac- 
ity, rather than foreign upbringing or lack 
of educational opportunity. Generally 
speaking, therefore, indeterminate scores 
of testees who had reached the fifth grade 
in American schools were included. Such 
a procedure can hardly be said to have 
made the sample educationally select, for 
compulsory school attendance laws make 
exposure to at least this level all but uni- 
versal in the United States. 


Validity and Reliability 

Before standarization was begun, the 
test was submitted to Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, of Stanford University, with a request 
for his estimate of its value as a test of adult 
intelligence. Doctor Terman replied that 
he found the material an excellent test for 
its purpose, and said he would expect it to 
correlate well with the best two-hour tests. 
Encouraged by as competent an opinion 
as may be found in the field of intelligence 
testing, the author felt justified in pro- 
ceeding with standardization. 

A reliability study undertaken during 
standardization contributed further to a 
high degree of confidence. The numerical 
value of a reliability index depends upon 
the method used to arrive at it, but a 
graphic representation such as Figure 1 
eliminates ambiguity. This graph shows 
the relation between successive scores 
achieved by individuals who repeated the 
test after a significant time lapse.1 If per- 
fect reliability had been attained, the dots 
in the diagram would trace a straight diag- 
onal line. Their narrow dispersal is espe- 
cially encouraging when we consider that 
the higher score usually favors the later 
trial, which must often be accounted for by 


1 Only one score in each such case was used for 
standardization purposes. 
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Figure 1. 


prior experience, and that variable influ- 
ences, such as emotional attitude and state 
of fatigue, cannot be corrected for. 
Separately from the Standard Popula- 
tion, the test was given to the senior classes 
at two large high schools, in order to com- 
pare its results with those of other tests 
which had already been applied to the 
group. The “I.Q.’s” reported had been de- 
termined under differing conditions by a 
variety of popular tests which do not neces- 
sarily correlate closely among themselves. 
Although this made mathematical com- 
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parison impossible, the pattern was satis- 
factorily consistent. 

A study of the possible influence of for- 
mal education showed that test scores bore 
only slight relation to educational attain- 
ment as measured by academic years com- 
pleted. Such correlation as is evident (see 
Figure 2) may fairly be ascribed to the fact 
that, other factors being equal, a student 
who has an affinity to learning is likely to 
proceed farther beyond the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance than one whose 
intellectual capacity—and appetite—is more 
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limited. Thus, while scholastic progress 
may suggest the presence of qualities which 
an intelligence test measures, it should not 
be considered productive of them. 

The fact that a few at nearly every level 
below and including high school graduates 
failed to attain scores above the random ex- 
pectancy may be accounted for by a tradi- 
tion which encourages and even requires 
school attendance by people incapable of 
appreciably benefiting from it. 2.3% of 
standardization scores were indeterminate 
—a figure which corresponds well with Dr. 
Terman’s pre-standardization estimate that 
2% of the population are incapable of the 
degree of literacy necessary to a valid score. 

Age, too, appears to be of little signifi- 
cance. In the range from 20 to 45 years 
(which includes the great majority of the 
sample), the mean score is nearly constant 
and shows no appreciable trend. The fa- 
miliar plaint that “these kids just out of 
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school are better test takers than people of 
experience” may sometimes have merit, 
but this standardization does not support 
it. On the contrary, the 16- through 19- 
year age group in the Standard Population 
achieved a mean score about six points 
lower than their afore-mentioned elders, 
and the general performance of 244 high 
school seniors, whose adjustment to test- 
taking was an almost daily requirement, 
was also somewhat inferior. This evidence 
seem to lend support to the opinion that 
maturity of intelligence usually occurs 
later than at the traditionally supposed age 
of sixteen. 

Beyond 45, years, the median drops grad- 
ually. While this may bespeak to some ex- 
tent the deceleration popularly associated 
with advancing age, it should be noted that 
most of this group were in occupational 
categories for which high scores are rare at 
any age. 
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Scoring 

In considering standarization statistics, 
it is well to understand the scoring stand- 
ard. Since we are dealing with adults, the 
literal Intelligence Quotient formula is in- 
appropriate. Furthermore, our purpose 
neither requires nor justifies application of 
the thumb rules by which “adult I.Q.” is 
sometimes approximated. Performance in 
this test is expressed as an Index of Adult 
Intelligence, which is unrelated to juvenile 
performance standards. An approximately 
corresponding “I.Q.” may, of course, be 
found by percentile conversion. 

Since each item is of the 1:5 multiple- 
choice type, random responses would in- 
clude 20% correct. Obviously, it would be 
inequitable to score simply in terms of the 
absolute number of correct responses, for 
the candidate who attempts all items, 
achieving only the blind expectancy of suc- 
cess, would thereby receive as high a score 
as one who, attempting only twenty, makes 
no error. The I.A.I. is therefore computed 
by a formula which takes into account the 
incidence of correct responses as well as 
their number, thus canceling any advan- 
tage which might otherwise attend ill-con- 
sidered haste. Testees were instructed to re- 
spend in numerical order, and any item 
numbered lower than the last response was 
considered to have been attempted. A per- 
fect score is 100; the lowest o, or indeter- 
minate. A median for the entire standardi- 
zation sample is 55.2. 


The Standardization Sample 

Over an extended period, with the co- 
operation of several employers, private and 
governmental, including the counties of 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, and Sonoma, Cali- 
fornia, this test was given to qualified can- 
didates for employment in fifty widely 
varied occupational categories, represent- 
ing a greater number of individual classes. 
(See Table A.) In age this population 
ranged from sixteen to seventy years; in 
formal education, from the fifth year to the 
Ph.D. level and beyond. Two-thirds of the 
sample had gone no farther than high 
school. Since standardization took place on 
the rapidly populating Pacific Coast, 
widely scattered geographic origins within 
the United States were represented, native 
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westerners being in a minority. While no 
records pertaining to race were feasible, 
the sample appeared to be in this respect 
also very nearly typical. It is thus apparent 
that, while standardization statistics for 
our present purpose are in occupational 
terms, the total sample—which includes 
manual, clerical, technical, administrative, 
and other types of workers—may be viewed 
as a fair cross-section of the adult United 
States citizenry. The fact that the group 
consisted entirely of candidates for a 
change of employment does not render it 
select, for a desire for self-advancement is 
hardly less universal than respiration. 


Occupational Implications 


Table A shows median scores attained 
by candidates in each occupational cate- 
gory. Since agencies cooperating in this 
study apply varying titles to similar occu- 
pational classes, the titles shown here were 
chosen for their descriptive value rather 
than for their conformity to any single 
agency’s plan. Some of these groups in- 
clude separate, but closely related, occupa- 
tions in a single category, in order to avoid 
a profitless “hair-splitting.” 

It should be noted that all testees had 
previously been judged qualified, accord- 
ing to established standards of the partici- 
pating agencies, for employment in their 
respective classes. In most cases this im- 
plied satisfactory prior experience at simi- 
lar or closely related work. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, the scores of a candi- 
date group may be considered representa- 
tive of an employee group in that category. 

All listed as Stenographers and Typists, 
regardless of claimed experience, had 
passed appropriate skill tests. 

Hospital Technicians combines several 
related classes, such as Physiotherapist, 
X-ray Technician, and Clinical Laboratory 
Technician. 

Some candidate groups were larger than 
others, of course, and their median scores 
possibly more accurately representative on 
that account. However, great consistency 
in the over-all performance of sub-groups 
within an occupational category was evi- 
dent throughout the study. For example, a 
group of six Jail Matron candidates ex- 
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TABLE A 
Breakdown of IAI’s by Occupational Category* 











No. of 

Occupation Cases Low Median High 
PME NN MONET 6 6355 52) 5:15-<-sy5 cis alaielate od pga eas 57 65.6 72.1 77.4 
RURMEPEMIR BOD 5 5.5 5.05.6 sie diye cela oo seatadl eles 16 53.4 712 (aX 
MEAN OE ni en ioe ir Bit os Cad colori eet <iorss aoc 24 64.0 70.2 15.5 
Social Work Supervisor... < ss secs esses cee 18 61.0 68.8 80.0 
Ree COCR ASE is 5.5m acs cvciets ig da0sie win aie 10 65.0 68.3 74.0 
SSEPTIODCOURERIEIK . ows isk os ice ci es emine 12 40.5 63.8 68.2 
SOLS Sor ea en 70 50.0 62.6 70.6 
Intermediate Stenographer—Clerk......... 14 47.5 60.1 72.0 
PRNMIOT CY PIE CIEE. oo si..os sss cscs wise eae ses 158 45.1 60.0 67.1 
PRRDIBUCPECINUNBE . wo06:6i 5.5.0 sdarnietcemie miosis as 12 51.8 59.4 61.0 
DSA? C1PSTS 8 yaaa 13 53.5 59.3 68.5 
EON OTOn CORSE OS Ge Ae ee a ee 19 54.0 59.1 71.0 
Junior Stenographer—Clerk............... 58 51.5 58.8 68.7 
CD SEE 2 ef OS Ee ree 12 49.2 58.4 67.8 
Senior Dy pist— Clerk... ses wes sinew sears 10 52-5 57.9 62.5 
CP CE an ean one enn Sf 45.2 57.4 66.5 
Police Photognapners .... «<5. cise css oes 8 22.7 Si.3 79.4 
ESA ee eee eae 23 49.0 57.1 66.5 
PANE SUDEEUABOR o.oo o.n. 54 9 cic as cio tsie nore x 17 39.0 56.6 65.2 
ory RA SSC Cy Site ne a ee 10 47.5 55.7 70.0 
PIA oe Noha rave ate reecscle srasee--eraueleiaeae « 44 43.7 _ 49.8 57.9 
PANE ANSIIN to eS cas ccs As arenes waren gree 6 12 43.9 48.4 54.7 
SIA MONATY HP MMINCET <6 6 ccc ec nee ces es 32 34.5 47.7 58.9 
PRterimediate GICLEE. wc oc ee cee tne ees 17 40.1 45.9 59.2 
Melenhone Operator... . «. .- 6606s ee ase 10 28.4 44.0 54.4 
NOME eee tent toy View piers says ine a RASS 24 25.7 39.8 46.9 
PPA CEIGAN INNES ooo isis oso cee seed sees 50 22.4 39.2 52:3 
Kitchen Helper (Women)................. 48 21.9 38.6 47.7 
Gan eeae AWE: 65, ea eae ors han x iale He aaa 47 13.0 Sat 46.8 
Katchen Helper'(Men).. . 0.2. 6.066000 5% 16 4.0 19.5 36.1 
Toe ee ee OR ee be een 18 Ind 12.9 34.1 








* Although 19 additional occupational groups have been given this test to date, results are not reported 
because the number of cases for each occupation was less than 10. Interestingly enough, despite the small 
number of cases, the scores fit the pattern shown in this table, or the reason for their rank order is easily 
explained. For example, the median for Pathologist (MD) was 79.3, for Librarian, 78.6, for Engineering 
Aide, 64.4. The rather high median obtained by Swimming Pool Managers (68.7) would have seemed 
remarkable were it not for the fact that this class ordinarily attracts university students who seek 
seasonal work, but whose vocational aspirations—and prospects—are higher. 


amined by one of the participating agen- reflects the recent market in that category. 
cies attained a mean score of 48.4; two An occasional atypical case will carry 
months later, a similar group examined greater weight within a small sub-group 
elsewhere attained a mean of 48.6, which than in a large one, but the influence of 
represents no significant difference. All such a score upon the total pattern will 
available valid scores within a group were _ be negligible, even if it is not cancelled by 
combined in preparing Table A, but the an opposite exception. 
generally consistent pattern exemplified by Standardization, therefore, has provided 
the Jail Matrons indicates that for this pur- a basis for appraising individual perform- 
pose the scores attained by even the smaller ance in terms of the Standard Population 
groups are occupationally representative. and, within limits, of the constituent occu- 
Some related classes scored in inverse or- _pational groupings. 
der to implied experience level. This prob- 
ably demonstrates a selection process by Civil Service Significance 
which career clerks, for instance, are more Results of the competitive achievement 
concentrated in the experienced groups. tests given to the standardization sample 
Scores for male and female Kitchen were analyzed for possible correlation with 
Helpers are listed separately because of the _ I.A.I.’s. In the professional categories, cor- 
substantial variance between them, which _ relation was found to be negligible, for the 
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achievement tests concentrated largely 
upon areas of specialized knowledge which 
is usually acquired only through conscious, 
protracted effort, and to which intelli- 
gence, beyond the requisite minimum, con- 
tributes much less than study and experi- 
ence. 

In fields which require little formal 
preparation, however, correlation was 
marked, and in some cases the rank order 
resulting from supposed tests of special 
knowledge or aptitude corresponded per- 
fectly to the I.A.I. pattern (see Figure 3). 
In such cases the fifteen-minute intelli- 
gence test appeared to accomplish as much 
as a civil service examination which took 
two hours or more! Although correlation 
was of course not always perfect, it was too 
obvious in these cases to be ignored. 

Obviously this single test, which was uni- 
form for all who took it, did not measure in 
fifteen minutes all of the special knowl- 
edges of building maintenance, kitchen 
and laboring skills, practical nursing, auto- 
mobile mechanics, and whatever else the 
civil service tests subsequently given pur- 
ported to measure. Yet, it produced nearly 
the same practical result as each of several 
“achievement” tests constructed for spe- 
cific occupational groups by a contractor 
of good reputation in the testing field. ‘The 
phenomenon may be explained to some 
extent by the fact that the special tests 
often include segments on “general apti- 
tude.” Here we should expect to find high 
correlation if these segments are of good 
quality. But the bulk of the competitive 
score was based on items of factual knowl- 
edge—methods of patient care, for ex- 
ample, for practical nurses, and of cleaning 
and maintenance methods for janitors. 

A probable explanation is that consider- 
able “special” knowledge of the most ordi- 
nary useful arts is casually absorbed in the 
course of day-to-day living by the more 
alert segment of the population without 
conscious effort, while persons of less re- 
ceptive intellect acquire such knowledge 
only by dint of special concentration. It 
may be a noteworthy accomplishment, for 
example, for a practical nurse candidate 
whose general intelligence places her at 
perhaps the goth percentile of the popula- 
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tion to learn that the normal human oral 
temperature is 98.6° F, and a matter of 
considerable pride to a dull normal handy- 
man to know how to replace a faucet 
washer. But the more acute, regardless of 
occupational interests, add such informa- 
tion to their funds of general knowledge 
through casual reading, observation, and 
general awareness of what goes on around 
them. Thus the most intelligent of a candi- 
date group in a certain field may attain the 
highest score in a test of appropriate 
knowledge without necessarily being other- 
wise as well qualified as his competitors. A 
man with an “I.Q.” of 140 may not think 
of himself as a good kitchen helper and, 
indeed, he may lack the dexterity of one, 
but the chances are great that he would 
achieve a higher score in a written test for 
this type of employment than would a less 
perceptive candidate with years of appro- 








priate experience, even if we could some- 
how equalize the literacy factor. The 
genius probably would be a poor choice 
for the job, of course, even though he 
might accept it, for it would offer negli- 
gible opportunity for the exercise of his 
talents. A lower-scoring, kitchen helper 
“type” undoubtedly would be more con- 
tented and therefore more efficient in the 
long run, for he would have the satisfac- 
tion of a more nearly complete use of his 
capabilities, and he would have more in 
common with his co-workers. 

Does this mean that written tests are 
worthless as measures of suitability for em- 
ployment in the manual occupations, how- 
ever well they may satisfy legal require- 
ments? This is a question which has been 
discussed before (to make a mild under- 
statement), and must often be considered 
again before it is finally answered. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the ostensible 
“achievement” tests applied to these 
groups can easily be no more than indica- 
tors of comparative intelligence, which, as 
has been shown, can more conveniently be 
measured by other means if desired. 

Investigations have repeatedly shown 
that the optimum intelligence for a certain 
kind of work is not always the highest 
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available, and may, in fact, be well below 
average. It is therefore hardly sound policy 
to rate candidates for such work in order 
of intelligence, whether measured deliber- 
ately or unwittingly. 

The situation is more easily recognized 
than remedied, however. If by experience 
it is found that the fiftieth percentile of the 
general population, let us say, is likely to 
produce the best firemen, it would take a 
singularly fearless pioneer in personnel ad- 
ministration to inform a candidate that he 
had been disqualified because his score was 
too high! 

The study described herein was not in- 
tended to produce a solution to this prob- 
lem, but it does confirm a recognition of it. 
If many competent personnel administra- 
tors would devote some thoughtful atten- 
tion to the matter, perhaps eventually a 
more valid method—and one no less accept- 
able to the public—of selection than the 
traditional written test for employment in 
categories in which relative intelligence or 
literacy is not a sound standard of choice 
would be suggested. Practical tests are of 
course common, but as the fact that they 
are ordinarily used in conjunction with 
written tests demonstrates, they are not yet 
viewed as a substitute for the latter. 
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Delegation of Responsibility: 
Some Notes on Behavioral Aspects 





N THE day-to-day process of administra- 
I tion too many of us are prone to be- 
lieve on-the-job problems arise from faulty 
methods or organization. Instead of iden- 
tifying human behavioral problems as 
such, we look for some impersonal cause to 
skirt the need to deal with individual be- 
havior or ability. We should avoid re- 
sponding in this manner and draw more 
effectively from F. J. Roethlisberger and 
his comments some years back on the fa- 
mous Hawthorne studies. We should rec- 
ognize human problems as such and deal 
with them in terms of human data and hu- 
man tools. 

One of the most common behavioral 
problems we meet in administration is the 
failure of delegations of responsibility. 
And the common causes usually blamed 
for this state of affairs are poor coordinat- 
ing machinery, inadequate report devices, 
fuzzy organization, or unclear determina- 
tion of areas of responsibility. 

When the problem still remains, a back- 
handed jibe at the ability of the executive 
or supervisor may be taken. Although the 
latter projection recognizes a human being 
in the machinery, it goes no further to find 
out why the individual did not succeed. 
Take the standard snipes at the executive 
under fire, which blame but don’t explain: 
“He is all right, but he is (1) a poor dele- 
gator, or (2) constitutionally incapable of 
delegating, or (3) doesn’t believe in delega- 
tion of responsibility.” If the commentator 
were concerned with why human beha- 
vioral factors impede the execution of 
delegations so essential to the institutional 
administrative process such comments 
would be analytical and precede action, 
but rarely is a behavioral explanation 
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made. The tendency is for people to make 
such observations but to go no further. 
They do not try to analyze the “why.” 


Delegation is a Natural Process 


Delegation is not a mysterious process, 
the ramifications of which are sacred to the 
management priesthood. Delegation is a 
simple and natural human process prac- 
ticed without benefit of label in most hu- 
man activity, be it routine or complex. 
Forms of delegation are apparent through- 
out all of our daily life. What simpler in- 
formal delegation can be found than in the 
daily inter-relations of the members of a 
family group going about the business of 
running a home. Individual motivation, 
skills, training, and specialization are rec- 
ognized. Through a form of group deci- 
sion, essentially informal, each family 
member is commissioned to perform cer- 
tain regular tasks. 

Of course all families don’t work with 
ideal harmony, with a satisfying blending 
of individual and group motivation for 
productive effort. Some fathers may de- 
stroy family initiative by authoritative at- 
tempts to revive, in a defensive and mis- 
construed manner, the family patriarch of 
older and different cultures. Some mothers 
may confuse the working of the home by 
anxiety and hypersensitivity. Both parents 
may prefer the most casual and drifting 
home organization and let laissez-faire 
have its day. 

The social psychologist would be re- 
minded by this of the research and studies 
of Kurt Lewin and other pioneers on the 
family, on group action, and the effect of 
authoritarian, democratic, or laissez-faire 
leadership on group cohesiveness, response, 
and productivity. Also he would recall re- 
ported findings on the emotional and be- 
havioral characteristics of personality types 
in leadership and responsibility roles. A 
psychologist would query as to the emo- 
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tional basis for such behavior, the source of 
anxieties, the need to play an authori- 
tarian role, or the possible apathy ex- 
pressed by indifference to the family or- 
ganization. 

When we move from the home and its 
intimate and warmly emotional environ- 
ment, how many of us recognize the simi- 
larity of human psychological behavior 
patterns found in the often austere and 
usually restrained work environment of 
our institutions? 

Do we see the supervisor with his success 
or failures as a human being, subject in his 
behavior to his emotions, his attitudes, and 
his total social environment? When we see 
a successful leader do we understand why 
this person succeeded? Or the converse, do 
we understand in these same terms the un- 
anticipated failure of an appointed leader? 
Too often we assume success, and in the 
case of failure, dismiss the problem with- 
out analysis and with some cliche such as 
“he was constitutionally unable to dele- 
gate.” But do we know why? Do we know 
the answer in terms of behavioral psy- 
chology? Often we make a further mistake, 
by describing what has taken place solely 
in terms of the leader. It might be useful if 
we recognized that the members of a sup- 
porting work group are also adults from 
different family and social groups who may 
have developed emotional needs or atti- 
tudes which make it impossible for them to 
accept leadership or direction. Some peo- 
ple do not respond to group participation; 
some may be rejected by members of the 
work group for personality and attitude 
reasons and thus be unable to perform suc- 
cessfully. If we are to understand what 
delegation means and why it succeeds or 
fails, we might explore the problem in 
terms of the social psychologist. The inani- 
mate structure of organization and _ its 
handbook does not fully explain the per- 
formance of people or determine it, be- 
yond expressing the hope of the structure’s 
designers. 


A Case Example 


A case story may serve to illustrate the 
preceding statements. This is the case of an 
organization the writer had opportunity 
to observe, not as a member but through a 
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working relationship. In this moderately 
sized organization of about sixty people, 
set up with four main activities, not all the 
expected delegations came off successfully. 
No area of assigned responsibility, how- 
ever, was unusually complex or broad. 

Four key supervisors received delega- 
tions, and the experience ranged from suc- 
cess to pretty close to failure. This resulted 
in a performance imbalance in the staff, 
lowered over-all effectiveness, contributed 
to working confusions, and processing in- 
efficiencies even developed that raised the 
“cost of doing business.’”” One supervisor 
relished responsibility, planned and sched- 
uled well, and with sound knowledge of his 
job successfully led his subordinate staff. 
This behavior pattern was consistent with 
this person in his personal and social life 
away from the job. 

A second supervisor knew his job well 
and held his work under control, but was 
only partially successful. His two key .sub- 
ordinates did not respond. One subordi- 
nate would not communicate but as time 
passed it became apparent that he would 
acknowledge only reluctantly any compe- 
tence and supervision other than his own. 
The other subordinate felt uncomfortable 
under supervision, yet became confused 
without it, and found it necessary to report 
some detail of his work daily to the over-all 
head of the staff, to gain his attention, and 
thereby by-pass his own supervisor. 

The third supervisor grasped for dele- 
gations, and if he did not receive his share 
became uncertain as to his comparative 
standing with other supervisors and the 
head of the staff. No sooner did this super- 
visor begin to carry out his delegations 
than he became uncertain and had to 
check each step with the staff head. 

The fourth supervisor showed excellent 
specialty leadership, but failed to conceive 
of his work in a program and administra- 
tive setting which was of the essence, and 
resisted emphasis of this, thereby burden- 
ing the staff head with an uncontemplated 
planning load. 

One reaction is to say the wrong people 
were in the jobs and should have been re- 
placed, or intra-staff reassignments made, 
assuming other factors such as job clarity, 
methods and process were clear. This 
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might be a happy solution. How often, 
however, can this be a solution, particu- 
larly when performance is in a general way 
satisfactory and the people in question are 
specialized in a limited professional field? 


A Behavioral View 


Daily work relationships of this group 
were fairly intimate and close individual 
observation and questioning was possible. 
In each case a behavioral diagnosis was 
possible. The successful supervisor was ob- 
jective, democratic in his attitude, and 
drew his staff into group planning and 
scheduling. Furthermore, he respected the 
competence of his subordinates and en- 
couraged their efforts. He rejected authori- 
tarian attitudes, was reasonably free from 
anxiety and fear, found personal satisfac- 
tions in the accomplishments of his staff, 
and did not frustrate easily. 

The situation of the supervisor with the 
two unresponsive subordinates involved 
three emotional patterns which did not 
blend. The supervisor was usually demo- 
cratic in action, but at times was overly re- 
sistant to suggestion, which might imply he 
was insecure in a democratic work relation- 
ship. He assumed unnecessarily defensive 
attitudes, such as defending error, suggest- 
ing some hidden personal anxieties, and 
he was from time to time too easily frus- 
trated by his job situation. His first subor- 
dinate was an active and aggressive person, 
with considerable social boldness, but which 
when coupled with his stubbornness, re- 
jection of supervision, and unwillingness 
to communicate readily, suggested under- 
lying hostiJities and intolerance of others. 
Obviously, the interplay of these character- 
istics with those of the supervisor stimu- 
lated ineffective behavior on the part of 
both. The supervisor became defensive, re- 
sistant, and frustrated; the subordinate be- 
came less communicative and avoided su- 
pervision. 

With the second subordinate there were 
deep-seated insecurities apparently coupled 
with a weak self-esteem. The daily ritual of 
by-passing to the head of the staff revived 
self-confidence through identification with 
the “boss.” The confusion of this employee 
when without close supervision showed the 
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uncertainty of self-esteem and suggested 
anxiety tensions; the attempts to avoid too 
much supervision suggested supervision 
was perceived as a threat to self and ego, 
and his daily actions suggested deep-rooted 
emotional instability. Yet in other ways he 
was sociable, friendly, agreeable, and co- 
operative in his personal relations. 

The third supervisor was disclosed as a 
hypertension case, despite easy going and 
very friendly personal relations. In the 
competitive job situation, his concern over 
an equal share of responsibility exposed 
underlying anxiety and fearfulness. His 
problem in carrying forward delegations 
reflected insecurities and uncertainties and 
made clear his self-confidence was veneer 
in many respects. This supervisor compli- 
cated his picture by being overly coopera- 
tive and thus getting himself drawn into 
excessive work of all types. Such added 
work, both office and social, accentuated 
his hypertension and resulted in extreme 
nervous fatigue. Undoubtedly, the cooper- 
ativeness was an attempt to make all inter- 
personal relationships comfortable and 
thus allay fears and anxieties. There was 
also suspicion of deep-seated hostilities 
within the man, for at unexpected times, 
particularly when frustrated, he became 
hostile with subordinates. 

The fourth supervisor appeared to be 
emotionally well adjusted. This was the 
surface appearance: a gregarious, verbal, 
aggressive, and extroverted personality. 
When permitted to go ahead freely, his 
personal relationships were of the best. Yet 
when questioned on his work, a vigorous 
defensive pattern appeared, suggesting hid- 
den fears and anxieties accompanied by 
suppressed hostile feelings towards others, . 
a low threshold of frustrations, and the 
perception of any question as demanding 
aggressive defense. 


Some Characteristics to Consider 

The perception a person has of his role 
with delegated responsibility must have 
priority consideration. The attitude held 
towards leadership by the person, and as 
this reflects experience in different social 
settings, will influence perception. For ex- 
ample, if a man has admired authoritarian 








leaders, or assumes such an attitude in his 
social environment, he may so perceive his 
role and resist group participation in de- 
cision making. He will accept subordinates 
as individuals working for him, but not ob- 
tain their value as members of a group 
working with him. He will not develop the 
full power of his staff as individuals or as a 
dynamic work group. Such a supervisor, if 
able to accept the guidance of his superiors, 
will probably assume his responsibilities 
willingly and aggressively. Whether or not 
he will be fully successful is another matter 
because of potential failure of his relation- 
ships with his own staff or administrative 
equals. 

In contrast, a supervisor who is respon- 
sive to cooperative and constructive rela- 
tionships with superiors, who has worked 
in democratic group situations, including 
social relations, has a better chance for suc- 
cess. His perception of his role is that of a 
group member-leader, cooperatively lead- 
ing to results and objectives. He is also 
more likely to have productive relation- 
ships with his superiors. 

In cases of delegation it is frequently 
overlooked that the person given responsi- 
bility should be motivated to carry it out. 
Motivation results from a satisfaction of 
needs, and an assignment should provide 
a path for need satisfaction. Too often a 
senior employee is the designate for greater 
responsibility, whereas his primary needs 
may be a minimum of work tension coupled 
with job stability and security. A common 
experience is designating a successful tech- 
nician or professional employee to a respon- 
sible position in which the new broader 
tasks set up frustrations in contrast to the 
satisfactions found in technical accom- 
plishment. Instead of motivation, such er- 
rors in delegation create tension and frus- 
tration, and failure to perform successfully 
results. When considering perception and 
satisfaction of needs we are raising ques- 
tions difficult for supervisors to answer. 
The person making a delegation usually 
has a limited number of persons from 
whom to select. In most circumstances his 
knowledge of their emotions, behavior pat- 
terns, needs, and perceptions is limited to 
work environment observations. Selection 
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may be dictated by pay levels or status fac- 
tors found in an institutional structure. 
Sometimes what appears to be motivation 
is really a wish for change in working rela- 
tionships or more money in the pay en- 
velope. Perception is equally difficult to 
appraise. A record of cooperativeness and 
good interpersonal relationships on the 
part of an employee may be a poor indica- 
tion of a democratic attitude; they may be 
only a role-playing device to gain power. 
The fact that a person shows interest in a 
delegation is no assurance of effective mo- 
tivation. Many people are unclear as to 
what are their real needs and by their ac- 
tion will get into situations which only 
add to their frustrations. 


Emotional Appraisal 


When we get into the realm of tempera- 
ment we enter into the complexities of the 
individual emotional make-up as expressed 
in interpersonal relationships. On-the-job 
relationships do not always give very ade- 
quate insight into the complex of indi- 
vidual personality. Can one penetrate the 
shield of restraint people carry with them 
on the job? In the case examples cited, the 
failures were the product of emotional 
problems not evident until the supervisor 
was given the new responsibility. Because 
of the emotional problems (not the failure 
to make delegations), these delegations did 
not come off adequately. 


The Question of Temperament 

Some recognized aspects of temperament 
bear upon the failure or success of delega- 
tions. The first, and probably most com- 
plex, is the degree of emotional stability 
and instability. However, this degree varies 
according to social, work, or environmen- 
tal circumstances at the moment. In the 
administrative environment, a stable and 
comfortable employee in one assignment 
may become unstable because of new ten- 
sions he can’t cope with in a different situa- 
tion. An employee effectively working as a 
member of a well integrated group may, to 
use a sport term, “tie-up” when set out in 
the single light of leadership. The critic 
who provides a catalytic value in group ac- 
tion and discussion may be without offer- 
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ing when designated as a responsible group 
leader. A person assuming responsibility 
should be expected to be wisely tolerant 
and cooperative. Maintaining a facade for 
effective interpersonal relationships, a 
man’s intolerances may remain suppressed, 
particularly as he is controlled by the 
standards of his work group. Change that 
man’s situation and fissures in his person- 
ality may become apparent. 

One of the most perplexing and subtle 
facets of personality is hostility as the op- 
posite of friendliness. Hostility has roots 
deep in fear and anxiety, is truly a many- 
roomed mansion, and often defies insight 
except by the skilled, under controlled con- 
ditions. Hostile feelings are within all of 
us, some successfully suppressed, some con- 
structively diverted, and some finding de- 
structive expression. Rarely, however, do 
we know under what conditions and 
against what objects a person’s hostilities 
will find expression. Can we tell when a 
person’s social environment will generate 
hostilities which will have release on the 
job—as negative responses to suggestions, 
as punitive actions, or as resistance to co- 
operative efforts by associates or subordi- 
nates? The circumstances under which a 
person is sociable or withdrawn is another 
important aspect of temperament. A su- 
pervisor, unusually cooperative, out-going 
and sociable, in the pressure circumstance 
of a conference situation can become with- 
drawn, submissive, and thus ineffective. 
One of the subordinates described was 
socially bold, but would withdraw from 
conference discussions suggesting resist- 
ance and possibly suppressed hostile re- 
sponses. Another subordinate was hyper- 
sensitive, and because of emotional insta- 
bilities vacillated between boldness and 
submissiveness. When experiencing ten- 
sions as a by-product to argument or dis- 
agreement in conference he became ver- 
bally incapacitated. 
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Personality appraisal has important 
meaning from the group relations view- 
point. When a person is carrying out dele- 
gations, how does he perceive his role— 
authoritative, democratic or laissez-faire? 
How does he understand group function- 
ing? Most supervisors function not only as 
leader-members of a group but, in turn, 
are a member of a group under superior 
leadership, in the sense of hierarchy. A fail- 
ure to understand group functioning, the 
essentials of group motivation and pro- 
ductivity, will lessen a supervisor’s contri- 
bution as a leader, and as a contributing 
member of any group of which he is a 
member. 


Summary 


Before we decide problems of organiza- 
tional mal-functioning are the result of im- 
proper structure or methods and process, 
we should assure ourselves that the basic 
problem is not in reality human behavior. 
As with failures to accomplish prescribed 
delegations, a much larger number of our 
problems than we suspect are human prob- 
lems asking for treatment in human terms. 
Today much study and research are being 
devoted to group psychology and the hu- 
man relations problems within our public 
and private organizations. Here is a vast 
and challenging new frontier for all per- 
sonnel people. It is possible that this im- 
portant applied work in the social sciences 
will help us identify our day-to-day human 
problems and, more importantly, show us 
how to cope with them. Then we can dis- 
miss the cliche and provide stronger leader- 
ship to get greater management effective- 
ness. Possibly the personnel man of today 
should look to the psychologist or group 
dynamics expert for help and training. At 
least we can argue for the wise use of test- 
ing in selection, particularly tests that 
bring out important behavioral and emo- 
tional truths. 











Economic Mobility and a Flexible 


Public Service 





INCE World War II, the School of Pub- 
lic Administration at the University of 
Southern California has, like most higher 
educational institutions, had a growing 
number of students from foreign countries. 
In the field of public administration, these 
non-Americans have asked for practical in- 
struction in such matters as methods analy- 
sis, personnel administration, budgeting, 
and planning. By and large, the faculty has 
been able to satisfy their needs along these 
more or less mechanical lines. 


Many Countries Have Inflexible Public Service 


Before the training period has ended, 
however, we have almost invariably been 
called upon to answer the sixty-four dollar 
question: “How can such administrative 
reform be achieved in X country?” Just as 
invariably we find ourselves wrestling with 
the problem of an inflexible, guildistic, 
protectionist civil service. If Americans 
think they have a problem with public em- 
ployees, they need only hear some of the 
stories from other lands to realize how 
enigmatic such difficulties can really be. 
Most typical is the story from Western Ger- 
many. In this case civil service officials con- 
tinued to perform their duties and draw 
their pay, even though their agency had 
been abolished.! Since these employees had 
permanent tenure, the agency could not be 
closed down until jobs elsewhere were 
found for them. Behind this inflexibility is 
the lack of opportunity to move from job 
to job that has practically forced the de- 
velopment of a lavish network of protec- 
tive legal guarantees against arbitrariness 
and capriciousness.* 

1 Ross Pollock, The German Career Official: His 
Work and His Qualifications. (Bonn: Office of U.S. 
High Commissioner, 1952), p. 15. 


? There is an excellent section on “protectionism” 
in John M. Pfiffner and R. Vance Presthus, Public 
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American economic life, on the other 
hand, has been characterized by a high de- 
gree of mobility. First, the frontier pro- 
vided asylum; in the twentieth century, in- 
dustrialization and urbanization have 
been the forces behind our freedom of 
movement.* The effect of this mobility, one 
must conclude, has been to create a factor 
in our governmental environment favor- 
able to change, even though such reforms 
may pose a threat to job security. 

Nowhere do we find this cathartic ele- 
ment more clearly at work than among our 
City Managers. Job insecurity is a part of 
their catechism. They insist that they serve 
only at the pleasure of the Council. This 
attitude is so extreme, as a matter of fact, 
that foreign students studying in America 
find it hard to grasp. In one of the author’s 
classes a year ago, an Inspector-General of 
the State Police in India and a City Man- 
ager engaged in heated debate on this 
point. The discussion wound up with the 
Indian unconvinced, opining that he 
hoped he would never be cast in such an 
unreasonable work situation. 


Some Causes of Inflexibility in Public Service 


The elements contributing to the inflexi- 
bility of a civil service system appear to be 
these, all of which can be found in various 
jurisdictions in the United States as well as 
many foreign countries: 


1. Closed promotional systems. This 
practice makes it almost impossible to in- 
vigorate the governmental organization 
with executives from the outside, except at 
the political level. 





Administration (New York: Ronald Press, 1952), 
PP. 250-251. 

’ Frederick Jackson Turner, the foremost his- 
torian of the impact of the frontier on American 
life, set the closing of the frontier at about :8go0; 
Oscar Handlin’s recent book, The Uprooted (Bos- 
ton: Little-Brown, 1951), is a particularly colorful 
picture of the growth of mobility among America’s 
35,000,000 immigrants. 
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2. Promotion almost entirely on the 
basis of seniority. The discretion of the ad- 
ministrative officer in appointments is 
greatly limited. Mandatory appointment 
of the top person on the register is very 
common. 

3. Absolute impossibility of dismissal. 
“Reduction in force” is a personnel con- 
cept unheard-of in Germany, Brazil, and 
many other countries. In these nations the 
employee is guaranteed his salary regard- 
less of change in the mission and require- 
ments of the government. This inability to 
fire personnel removes much of the incen- 
tive to eliminate out-moded, unnecessary, 
or duplicating functions of the state. 

4. Salaries very often attach to the indi- 
vidual, rather than the job. This provision 
seems to cause great emphasis on status and 
perquisites, as may be found in our own 
military. Resistance to change apparently 
becomes even more pronounced as indi- 
viduals become less job-centered, more ego- 
centered. 

5. Writing into law the detailed condi- 
tions of service. Like the ideas of closed 
promotion, promotion on the basis of sen- 
iority, and the “rule of one,” the purpose 
of detailed personnel laws is to curb man- 
agerial discretion. The interesting thing 
seems to be, however, that this idea has 
worked to a considerable extent in reverse. 
Relieved of an individual responsibility 
and finding protection in the law, the man- 
ager tends to be absurdly arbitrary in those 
very limited areas of discretion still open to 
him. From what one is able to gather, these 
experiences simply provide further evi- 
dence that the way to build a sense of re- 
sponsibility is to give a person responsi- 
bility. 

From the point of view of the American 
personnel officer, these elements in a per- 
sonnel program are generally considered 
indefensible. That is why it is important to 
come back to the central theme of this ar- 
ticle: that the loss of a civil service job 
could mean the end of everything in many 
foreign countries. Given such a lack of eco- 
nomic mobility, “protectionism” with its 
resulting calcification of the organization 
marrow becomes the lesser of two evils. But 
this is not an attitude public employees in 


the United States must, or should, adopt. 
The importance of maintaining freedom 
of movement from job to job is a factor in 
the over-all security of the society that 
needs to be clearly identified. 


Flexibility Differs between Vocations 


In a discussion of vocational mobility, it 
is well to bear in mind that there is a credit 
as well as a debit side. 

First, mobility between public and pri- 
vate organizations, particularly, will de- 
pend on the nature of the profession er 
job. For example, fire, police, forestry, and 
school teaching are all fairly well restricted 
to public employment. On the other hand, 
certain professions, such as the law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and accounting afford a 
considerable amount of movement be- 
tween governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal employment.* Mobility, in turn, would 
seem to have a great deal to do with the de- 
gree of identification an employee has with 
an organization. The more a person tends 
to orient himself toward an outside profes- 
sional group and to seek his recognition 
there, the less he will feel himself a part of 
the bureaucracy. His profession and its 
standards will come first. Such a profes- 
sional loyalty, particularly on the part of 
lawyers and medical men, has at times 
caused difficulties in governmental opera- 
tion. The employees who draw their rec- 
ognition from the organization and iden- 
tify completely with it present fewer prob- 
lems. In this sense, freedom of movement 
has some very definite drawbacks.5 

The second problem raised by a high de- 
gree of economic mobility relates to one of 
the “crown jewels” of personnel adminis- 
tration, the career service. In a very real 
sense, the two concepts—economic mobility 
and a career service—are antithetical. En- 
couraging freedom of movement, with lib- 
eral provisions for lateral entrance, would 
not appear to be the best way to go about 
building a career service.* The present ar- 

“See Herbert Simon, Richard Smithburg, and 
Victor Thompson, Public Administration (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1950), for a good discussion on 
this point, p. 333 ff. 

5 An interesting article on this subject is that by 
Leonard Reissman, “A Study of Role Conceptions 
in Bureaucracy,” Social Forces, 27:305 ff. 

* For a good study of the problems involved in 





ticle is not the place to explore this matter 
in any further detail, except to note that 
perhaps we should prize our mobility a 
great deal more than a European-type ca- 
reer service. It could be argued that the 
career service is the outgrowth of the very 
factors rigidifying the government person- 
nel structure. 

In general, the disadvantages cited 
above indicate that mobility, like so many 
other things in life, must be taken in mod- 
eration. The American administrative 
structure badly needs increased flexibility, 
and from what we have been told, the same 
could be said with increased emphasis for 
many other nations in the world. Yet there 
has to be a stability, an assured supply of 
competent personnel, and certain basic 
guarantees of individual job security. How 
to build these into an environment con- 
ducive to reform is the problem. 


Some Ways to Achieve a Flexible 
Public Service 

Assuming that a certain degree of eco- 
nomic mobility is desirable in the sur- 
roundings of the public service, it appears 
that the factors conducive to such a condi- 
tion are matters of the highest public 
policy. Promotion mechanics, for example, 
cannot be considered in a vacuum. As we 
have been saying, entrance requirements, 
promotion and dismissal policy, legal 
guarantees, and so forth, all are dependent 
on the freedom of occupational movement 
in our society. In short, the inflexibility of 
the public service rises proportionately 
with a growing stagnation of the job mar- 
ket. But the problem is more than one of 
full employment. There is the further re- 
quirement that positions of equal status 
and equal pay be available. 

To assure that we maintain this type of 





relating lateral entrance provisions to a career serv- 
ice situation, see “The Foreign Service Act” case 
in Public Administration and Policy Development 
(New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1952). 
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economic mobility in the United States, 
the following considerations certainly bear 
careful study: 


1. The greatest labor market for persons 
of all types of training is American busi- 
ness. We should seek to maintain and 
strengthen this important alternative to 
public employment. 

2. The centralization of government 
tends to decrease employment mobility, 
particularly in those occupations which are 
generally restricted to public enterprise, 
such as teaching. Local and state govern- 
ments should be encouraged to foster 
movement from one jurisdiction to an- 
other by creating programs providing for 
the carry-over of retirement, vacation, and 
sick leave benefits.” 

3. An important policy goal should be 
to keep public and private salaries, at all 
echelons of the hierarchy, roughly in line. 
We should, in brief, seek to expand the 
“equal pay for equal work” philosophy be- 
yond the borders of a single governmental 
jurisdiction and even government itself to 
include all activity of a similar vocational 
nature. 


To these three points, it would be pos- 
sible to add many more of varying degrees 
of significance. There is a good chance, 
however, that if our legislators followed 
through on the above program, problems 
of civil service inflexibility would largely 
disappear. The current need is to keep our 
governmental bureaucracies supple and 
amenable to change. Should we fail to re- 
alize how our larger societal policy affects 
the nature of public employment, we 
chance the same kind of paralysis and 
wastefulness in the government services 
that have been all too prevalent in the 
world as a whole. 

*For a somewhat similar proposal at the federal 


level, see John J. Corson, Executives for the Federal 
Service (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1952), p. 78 ff. 
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@ What is the thinking of experienced per- 
sonnel people on everyday problems of 
personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Pub- 
lic Personnel Review with cues to sound, 
constructive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to several top public personnel offi- 
cials and have asked them to comment on 
the various points it raises. Here’s what 
they say. 


The Question. ... 


What policies and rules, if any, should gov- 
ern supplementary outside employment by 
public employes? 


The Replies... . 


RAMON TORRES BRASCHI, Director, Office of Per- 
sonnel, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


It is quite difficult to establish rules to 
govern supplementary outside employment by 
public employees. No fixed rules could cover 
all individual cases. Likewise, no policy except 
in a broad sense could be applied uniformly. 
Situations vary from country to country, from 
city to city, and even from job to job. On the 
other hand, no well conceived personnel pro- 
gram can ignore this question. 

A job in the public service is basically a 
trust requiring the utmost of the person 
charged with such trust. Conversely, there are 
certain responsibilities attached to the duties 
of every position for the proper performance 
of which the government, in return, sup- 
posedly pays an adequate salary. The assump- 
tion is that an adequate salary is being paid. 
The opposite is obvious. A person holding a 
government job, who does not receive an ade- 
quate salary, must round up his income in 
some other legal way. Usually it takes the 
form of a side employment as a means of fully 
“bringing home the bacon.” There are other 
instances, however, where supplementary em- 
ployment by public employees is, in my opin- 
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ion, unfair competition towards other persons 
not similarly employed. Let me clarify my 
statement. 

An engineer or a draftsman or a radio tech- 
nician who is receiving adequate pay at a 
government job can easily undersell competi- 
tors who do not have a fixed income. A liveli- 
hood being assured, his interest will be limited 
to earning extra money for saving or travel 
or other legitimate purposes. This may also 
be said of attorneys, accountants, and other 
professional people. Often such persons— 
though not fully aware that they do so—man- 
age to use government facilities in the way of 
quarters, clerical help, etc. Naturally, this 
means a considerable saving of overhead ex- 
penses. On the other hand, their competitors 
will be facing. an uncertain income and over- 
head expenses and yet be compelled to pro- 
vide themselves with a net income for a bare 
living. The government expects all employees 
to give the best that there is in them. An em- 
ployee dually engaged in gainful occupations 
will necessarily have his time and attention 
divided. The result usually is that the govern- 
ment suffers. 

An employee with an assured livelihood is 
apt to give the government just enough to get 
along while lavishing attention and care upon 
private occupations. At the same time, civil 
service regulations often deter appointing au- 
thorities from dismissing twicely engaged em- 
ployees, as long as they keep themselves within 
the boundaries of satisfactory performance. 

Physical and mental wear and other hazards 
encountered as the result of supplementary 
occupation will gradually undermine the 
strength and energy which otherwise would 
be entirely reserved for government assign- 
ments. The government-employed individual 
and the privately-engaged employee cannot be 
told apart. They are one and indivisible. Ills 
and troubles are common to them, except that 
the government is the loser. A person worry- 
ing over private matters is apt to refc.+ his 
mental condition in his governmen’ work. 








Problems encountered in supplementary em- 
ployment are bound to creep up in public em- 
ployment. A dually employed person is a sure 
prospect for early retirement, aside from the 
chances of disability at an earlier or later stage 
of employment. 

Paramount is the effect on other government 
employees. If not allowed in their agencies to 
engage in supplementary outside employment, 
they are bound to seek (1) employment else- 
where within the government where they can 
be free to do so; (2) a better salary through 
reclassification to compensate for what they 
deem the potentially lost income; (3) relaxa- 
tion of agency’s rules preventing supplemen- 
tary employment. 

Last but not least is the conflict of interests 
in jobs. A person cannot serve God and Mol- 
och at the same time. The growing complexi- 
ties of government are such that most aspects 
of private employment sooner or later come 
in contact with government activities. A gov- 
ernment accountant who is also a certified pub- 
lic accountant will be in a tight spot when, 
while serving his client, he is called upon to 
appear before government spheres. The same 
is true of an engineering inspector who is also 
a contractor, a health inspector who runs a 
dairy or butcher shop, a district attorney who 
in association with others conducts a private 
practice. 

I do not want to be called to task for mak- 
ing generalizations. Almost everybody realizes 
that many employees not only give the govern- 
ment their utmost; they do so at a considerable 
financial sacrifice. On the other hand, one 
cannot completely ignore the growth of social 
needs and the shortage of trained personnel. 
Under the circumstances, it would be quite 
conceivable for both public and private prac- 
tice to share in common the services and care 
of trained personnel. I am thinking specifically 
of government physicians serving in areas 
where professional people of this type are 
scarce. Not only do I think it proper; I think 
it highly improper for such physicians not to 
engage in outside employment. Teachers are 
another example. There are many others. 
Therefore, one is to wind up restrictively in a 
compromising way: Where conditions do not 
warrant it, outside supplementary employment 
by public employees should be outlawed. It 
should be tolerated where conditions are such 
as previously described. 


NESTA GALLAS, Personnel Director, City and 
County of Honolulu, Hawaii. 


I believe it to be a sound policy of govern- 
ment to place restrictions on supplementary 
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outside employment by public employees. This 
belief stems from the fact that: (1) the govern- 
ment has an obligation to the people it serves 
to provide efficient, economical, and neutral 
government services and, (2) the privilege of 
government employment places special obli- 
gations on government employees. 

Before delving into specific factors which 
should be considered in the control of supple- 
mentary outside employment, there is one 
basic point which should be established. This 
is that any outside employment of public em- 
ployees should be truly supplementary. Al- 
though the topic under consideration assumes 
that we are dealing only with supplementary 
employment, a study of dual employment in 
the City and County of Honolulu prompts a 
reiteration of this point. Cases of dual employ- 
ment were found in this study in which it ap- 
peared that the government employment 
rather than the outside employment was sup- 
plementary! If the best interests of the gov- 
ernment are to be served, the primary job in- 
terest of a government employee should be 
his government job. Any rules prescribed gov- 
erning outside employment should be in the 
nature of tests which can be applied to estab- 
lish this point. 

The first factor which appears significant 
has to do with the compatibility of employ- 
ment. The reasons for this are the same as 
those which prompt a private employer to pro- 
hibit his employees from spending their time 
in the employment of a competitor. In carry- 
ing out the functions of government, a pub- 
lic employee conducts business with both pri- 
vate individuals and business organizations. To 
obtain the necessary neutrality or objectivity 
it is essential that public employees be free 
from outside interests which might jeopardize 
their objectivity. 

Obvious examples of incompatibility are a 
person acting in a selling capacity as a private 
individual and a buying capacity as a govern- 
ment employee, or a person acting in a law 
enforcement or inspectional capacity as a 
government employee who conducts as a pri- 
vate individual the kind of business for which 
laws are enforced or inspections made. 

Compatibility concerns not only functional 
conflicts because of similarity of employment 
but also functional conflicts because of wide 
dissimilarity, particularly where such conflicts 
might reflect upon the dignity of the govern- 
ment employment. An example of the latter 
is a teacher who works as a bar maid. 

The second factor against which outside em- 
ployment should be tested is the factor of em- 
ployee efficiency. If government is to be op- 
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erated efficiently, public employees must work 
at a high level of productivity. It is an un- 
usual employee who can hold a job at night 
for a private employer and be effective on his 
government job the next day. This is particu- 
larly true if the outside activity is sustained 
over a long period of time. Present-day regu- 
lations on the normal work week are premised 
on what is conducive to employee efficiency. An 
employee who extends his working hours to a 
point of diminishing returns jeopardizes gov- 
ernmental efficiency. Where such a situation 
exists, outside employment should be re- 
stricted. 

A third, and perhaps a controversial factor, 
which should be considered in evaluating out- 
side employment is founded on economic con- 
siderations. As a responsible employer, the 
government assumes a moral obligation to- 
wards the economy of the community it serves. 
For this reason, it appears appropriate that 
careful thought be given to the economic ef- 
fects of dual employment. Public employees 
who engage in outside work, especially in criti- 
cal employment areas, are in a position to 
deprive others of a livelihood. Dual employ- 
ment of this nature can create a chain of 
events which may culminate in additional 
expense to the government as a result of the 
unemployment of nongovernment workers. 
For this reason, it is believed that supplemen- 
tary outside employment of public employees 
should be restricted if such employment will 
have a deleterious effect on the economy of 
the community. 


CECIL E. GOODE, Director of Personnel, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 


We should recognize at the outset that pub- 
lic employees, like workers in private industry, 
often have financial needs and aspirations 
which can be satisfied only by supplemental 
work and income. Of course, it should be the 
objective of personnel officers to place workers 
if at all possible in work that will satisfy their 
career needs and motivations. But sometimes 
this is not possible, and economic needs may 
be controlling at other times. 

The general guide which should be followed 
by public employees in determining whether 
or not to engage in outside employment is 
that it should not interfere in any way with 
the performance of the regular job, nor should 
it involve the improper use of any information 
which is derived from the public employment. 
It is possible for such outside employment not 
to interfere in any way with the performance 
of public duties. Some jobs, in fact, may im- 
prove a public employee through the de- 
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velopment of new skills and the satisfaction 
of goals not possible in the government job. 
Permitting outside employment may make pos- 
sible the recruitment and retention of per- 
sonnel government could not otherwise at- 
tract; and it may increase the public esteem 
for government because of worthwhile serv- 
ices that may be performed for the community. 

The policy on outside employment for em- 
ployees in business and industry would nat- 
urally be different from that applying to pub- 
lic employees. Working for government places 
more exacting obligations on a person than 
would be the case if he worked anywhere else. 
It has often been said that government em- 
ployees are in a goldfish bowl. They are con- 
stantly under the public eye. This means that 
conduct both on and off the job must be above 
reproach in order not to reflect adversely on 
the government. 

The question of interference with the regu- 
lar job is the same in public as in private em- 
ployment, because in neither case can respons- 
ible officials permit subsidiary interests and 
activities to interfere with the work of the or- 
ganization. There is a difference, however, in 
the application of the requirement that out- 
side employment not entail the improper use 
of any insormation which results from the 
principal employment. In this connection pri- 
vate business and industry are mainly con- 
cerned that employees not decrease the com- 
petitive advantage of the enterprise for which 
they work. It just would not do for one to 
work for a competitor in off-hours or other- 
wise to decrease the home company’s chances 
of making profits. Government, being repre- 
sentative of all the people, cannot afford to 
permit the use of official information for pri- 
vate gain at the expense of the public in 
general. 

Any public jurisdiction should outline its 
policy with respect to outside employment so 
that all who are concerned will understand 
what the policy is. This may be announced in 
employee handbooks, in orientation programs, 
and from time to time in various reminders, 
such as bulletin boards and employee news- 
papers. 

Basically, any employee contemplating out- 
side work should make the determination him- 
self whether the work will conflict either with 
his job or with the reputation or aims of his 
government activity. If an employee wants to 
have the judgment of his government agency, 
he should feel free to ask for it. But it should 
be made clear that responsibility for outside 
work and the decision for going into outside 
work rest with the employee. Any consequences 








or difficulties which may arise from such out- 
side activities should be the responsibility of 
the employee. Because of the wide possibilities 
for supplemental employment, both as to 
amount and character, government cannot 
take responsibility for such work even if it 
were discussed and cleared in advance. In the 
final analysis the employee will have to be 
responsible and this should be made known 
to him. 

There are certain factors which employees 
should consider when deciding whether or not 
to take outside employment and which govern- 
ment officials should consider when counseling 
employees on this subject. These factors are: 


1. The work should not tire out the em- 
ployee so that there is a loss of efficiency the 
next day or increased danger for his own 
safety as well as that of his fellow employees 
and the public. 

2. The work should not detract from the 
reputation of the employee and of his govern- 
ment agency. The work should be legal in 
character and should not be considered by the 
public to be base, undesirable, anti-social, or 
improper. 

3. The outside work should not be so de- 
manding on the employee that it carries over 
to the next day, either in his thoughts, his in- 
terests, or in telephone calls or visits. 

4. The work should not require excessive 
time off. It should not require too much va- 
cation time, nor should it require other leave 
time which may be available. Vacation time is 
for recreation and a change of scenery. If 
used for outside employment, it may have an 
adverse effect on the employee’s health and 
work. 

5. Outside employment should not give the 
supplemental employer a special advantage 
over competitors in dealing with the govern- 
ment. 

6. The work should not provide the em- 
ployee with an opportunity to profiteer be- 
cause of knowledge he has obtained from his 
government work; for example, land specula- 
tion when there is knowledge that there is to 
be government construction in a particular 
location. 

7. The objectives of the outside work should 
not be antagonistic to those of the govern- 
ment agency in which the person works. 


J. LONGWORTH, Personnel Director, City of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


During the past fifteen years we have been 
experiencing an extremely high level of em- 
ployment. Our economists now inform us 
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that our economy is going through an ad- 
justment or a levelling off period with a result- 
ant decrease in available jobs and an increase 
in the number of unemployed persons. 

During periods of unemployment, elected 
representatives and officials are apt to pay 
more attention to the question of outside em- 
ployment by public employees. Therefore, as 
a result of the present unemployment situa- 
tion, we are again confronted with the ques- 
tion of policy for “outside employment for 
public employees.” 

Before we go too deeply into the pro’s and 
con’s of the above question it might be ad- 
visable first to consider the status of the pub- 
lic employee under discussion. Is he classified 
under the general terminology as “permanent” 
or “temporary”? Is he guaranteed full-time 
employment? Is he subject to lay-off? Is he 
entitled to the extra fringe benefits usually 
associated with public employment, such as 
sick pay, pension, job security, extra vacation 
periods? 

From the above reasoning we can readily 
agree that it would not be logical for any em- 
ployer to attempt to control the off-duty ac- 
tivities of his employee if he were not pre- 
pared to grant some guarantee of permanent 
employment in return. Therefore, we are as- 
suming that any rules and policies applicable 
to outside employment would apply only to 
the recognized permanent employee. 

The second point which I would like to 
clarify is what is meant by “supplementary 
employment”? Literally speaking, “to sup- 
plement” means “to supply a deficiency.” Are 
we to assume by this that permanent public 
employees, or at least some, are forced to take 
outside employment in order to subsidize de- 
pressed wages? If such be the case, it should 
not be the case. Wages or salaries paid to pub- 
lic employees should bear some relationship 
to the wages and salaries received by com- 
parable citizen workers who pay the wages of 
the public employees. 

Having agreed that we are now concerned 
only with the permanent public employee who 
is being paid a fair remuneration, let us now 
consider what policies, if any, should govern 
outside employment. Private industry usually 
makes no stipulation as to the use the em- 
ployee makes of his own time, apparently be- 
lieving that if the employee performs his al- 
located duties efficiently, what he does other- 
wise is his own business. This may be the right 
approach insofar as private business is con- 
cerned and, at first glance, we might conclude 
that this policy would apply equally as well 
in public service. However, we should keep 
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in mind, that job security in private industry 
has not as yet attained the level obtainable in 
public service. For this one reason, govern- 
ments are in a much more favourable, and 
justifiable, position to impose regulations re- 
stricting outside employment by public em- 
ployees. 

We now come to the question of whether 
outside employment should be unrestricted, 
partly restricted, or permitted on merit. 

Generally speaking, I am of the opinion 
that public employees should not enter into 
job competition, as a side-line, with private 
citizens who pay their salaries. Considerable 
resentment against public employees has re- 
sulted from this type of competition because 
some citizens feel that the extra employment 
jeopardizes their own earning power and 
standard of living. 

The only time when unrestricted outside 
employment by public employees might be 
permitted would be during a national emer- 
gency. 

Finally, we arrive at the point of consider- 
ing the type of outside employment which 
might be considered permissible or where 
permission might be granted on the merit of 
the application. Here again, it becomes some- 
what difficult to assess the extent which the 
various types of outside employment may 
compete unfairly with the private citizen em- 
ployee. Actually, most types of outside em- 
ployment would and do compete with private 
citizens so that it might be better to make men- 
tion of some types of employment which might 
not be too much in conflict. 

I can see no particular objection against 
permitting a public employee to engage in 
part-time work for which he receives an hon- 
orarium or token payment, as for instance, a 
church organist, soloist, fraternal secretary, 
night school teaching of specialized subjects, 
hobby work, etc., all of which might be also 
considered as being beneficial to his or her 
general well-being. 

I am firmly of the opinion, however, that all 
such instances should be controlled, that per- 
mission should be granted on its merits, and 
that particular attention should also be paid 
to the employment records of all persons who 
request or are granted permission to under- 
take outside employment. Employees with 
poor attendance, poor health records, and low 
merit rating should certainly not be per- 
mitted to take on an extra job. 

A summary of the findings might be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Public employees should be paid a fair 
and equitable rate of pay. 
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2. Regulations governing outside employ- 
ment should apply only to employees whose 
employment is considered to be on a perma- 
nent basis. 

3. Unrestricted outside employment should 
only be permitted during periods of national 
or state emergency and never during periods 
of low employment. 

4. Restricted outside employment should 
be granted according to merit and, generally 
speaking, should be noncompetitive employ- 
ment in respect to private citizens. 

5. Employee’s records of punctuality, ab- 
senteeism, sickness, and merit rating should 
be used as a guide to the granting or cancel- 
ling of outside employment permits. 

6. Outside employment of such a nature 
which might be considered as impairing the 
efficiency of public service or which might cast 
reflection on the integrity of public service 
should be forbidden. : 

4. A record should be kept of employees 
engaged in outside employment that includes 
relevant information as to type of employment, 
location, number of hours engaged per day 
or week, and remuneration received. 


ROBERT D. STOVER, Director, Civil Service De- 
partment, State of Minnesota. 


The control of supplementary employment 
of public employees cannot, in my opinion, be 
governed by formal rule. The variety of situ- 
ations presented by this question requires flex- 
ibility in administration and consideration 
of each case on its merits. The decision as to 
whether a public employee may be allowed to 
engage in outside employment should be a re- 
sponsibility of the head of an operating depart- 
ment within a broad policy set down by the 
chief executive of any jurisdiction. 

A broad policy must necessarily take account 
of the laws of the particular jurisdiction in 
which it is to be established. Beyond the legal 
aspects of this problem, however, it would seem 
inconsistent with democratic principles for an 
administration to deny employees the oppor- 
tunity to engage in supplementary employment 
if in so doing he does not jeopardize the best 
interests of the government he serves. 

On the premise that control of supplemen- 
tary outside employment can be dealt with most 
wisely by an individual approach to each case, 
the hiring authority should establish a policy 
flexible enough to permit the consideration of 
certain basic factors, most important of which 
are: 

1. The effect of outside employment on per- 








formance of the primary governmental posi- 
tion. 

2. The type of outside employment—(a) 
whether it is compatible with the specific gov- 
ernment job, and (b) whether it is offensive to 
governmental employment generally. 

Whether outside employment interferes with 
the employee’s performance on his job is a 
qualitative, as well as a quantitative matter. 
Even though the public employee may report 
to work regularly as before, the amount of work 
he does and its comparative value may be di- 
minished. I believe that no administrator has 
the right to approve outside employment if the 
government to which he is responsible would 
sacrifice efficiency or prestige in the process. 
Supplementary factors for consideration in 
reaching a determination as to the effect of a 
supplementary job on performance might be: 
(1) the duration of the supplementary job, (2) 
the number of hoyrs per day or week that 
would be spent in outside employment, (3) the 
physical and mental demands of the supple- 
mentary job as they relate to the primary pub- 
lic position, and (4) the individual employee’s 
mental and physical capacities. 

To illustrate, an administrator might con- 
sider favorably a request of a clerical employee 
with a desk job to take a supplementary .job 
clerking in a department store during the 
Christmas rush. The outside work would be 
for a short length of time, would probably not 
overtax the employee, and might even be suffi- 
ciently different from public employment to 
stimulate the employee to better performance. 
He should probably look with disfavor on sup- 
plementary employment for a common laborer 
who proposes to engage in heavy physical ac- 
tivity for a private employer after hours. Par- 
ticularly if the outside employment were of a 
continuing nature, it might be assumed that 
neither the public nor private employer would 
receive full value. There are so many differ- 
ences among employees, such a variety of posi- 
tions, that the decision must necessarily be sub- 
jective. The administrator will reach the most 
valid conclusions by weighing the elements of 
each case against a check list of factors for con- 
sideration. 

Of equal importance to insistence on main- 
tenance of standards in the public position, if 
outside employment is to be allowed, is the 
question of compatibility of the supplementary 
employment with the primary public employ- 
ment. An employee in a regulatory position in 
government, in my opinion, should never be 
permitted supplementary employment in the 
same industry or in one closely related to that 
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in which he is responsible for regulation. An 
inspector of milk products, for instance, should 
not be permitted to own an interest in or be 
employed by a creamery. Whether a problem 
related to the conduct of his inspections ever 
occurred would not be the issue. The govern- 
ment should not be left open to criticism and 
the charge of questionable inspections by pub- 
lic employees who might stand to profit by vir- 
tue of their positions in government. 

Some supplementary positions are not in 
keeping with public employment generally. 
Engaging in them might endanger the public 
trust. Outside employment in activities that are 
illegal or which are strictly regulated by govern- 
ments should not be tolerated. A number of 
jobs in the liquor industry, with gambling in- 
terests, etc., immediately come to mind as ex- 
amples of jobs incompatible with government 
employment generally. Supplementary employ- 
ment should never be the source of embarrass- 
ment to the employee or to the government 
agency by which he is employed. 

An administrator’s judgment may be tem- 
pered by other considerations in an individual 
case. If the supplementary employment in ques- 
tion does not interfere with the public employ- 
ment and is not incompatible with it, the ad- 
ministrator may be influenced by prestige val- 
ues, social values, and by expediency. Supple- 
mentary employment of a valued employee 
with a wide reputation in a technical field, for 
instance, might reflect favorably on his govern- 
ment employment. Denial of the privilege of 
outside employment to deserving low paid em- 
ployees, on the other hand, could bring criti- 
cism from the public. Administrators may in 
some cases prefer to allow supplementary em- 
ployment to exceptional employees rather than 
to risk losing their services entirely. 

Obviously, a department head’s decision may 
be far reaching with implications beyond the 
direct action taken on the individual case. The 
question as to what rules and policies should 
govern outside employment by public em- 
ployees is a debatable one. The answer in terms 
of policy is subject to all the individual dif- 
ferences in judgment common to administra- 
tive questions. The main thought I can advance 
with respect to the question under discussion 
is that if outside employment is to be allowed, 
the government must not suffer either directly 
by a reduction in services or indirectly by dam- 
age to its reputation. 


CARL T. SUTHERLAND, Director of Personnel, City 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Whether public employees should be per- 
mitted outside employment is a debatable ques- 
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tion. Some employers say flatly, ‘““No”; others 
say that outside work should be permitted so 
long as it does not interfere with proper per- 
formance by the employee on his public job. 

One member of the City of Atlanta Person- 
nel Board, a veteran leader in organized labor, 
is opposed to permitting public employees to 
accept outside employment. He contends that 
these part-time workers not only deny work to 
the unemployed; they also render themselves 
unable to perform at maximum efficiency and 
speed on their regular jobs. “Eight hours a day 
is enough for a man to work; after eight hours 
of hard work he needs rest and recreation so 
that he can do his best on the job the next day,” 
this board member says. 

Another member of my board, a retired 
wholesale produce merchant, says that there 
should not be a hard and fast prohibition 
against outside work by public employees. “Am- 
bition is commendable,” he says, “and if an em- 
ployee desires, for example, to increase his in- 
come to pay extra medical bills or to increase 
his standard of living, he should not be for- 
bidden to accept outside employment so long 
as it does not interfere with his primary posi- 
tion with the government.” 

This board member does not believe that any 
rule as to number of hours of outside employ- 
ment permitted would be practical. Each case, 
he stated, should be determined on its merits 
by some person or authority superior to the em- 
ployee, such as the operating department head, 
supervising legislative committee, or the cen- 
tral personnel agency. 

The chairman of the City of Atlanta Person- 
nel Board, retired manager of the Southern di- 
vision of a large industrial corporation, thinks 
that outside work may be justified for short pe- 
riods for special reasons, but that it should not 
be encouraged. He definitely is opposed to reg- 
ular outside employment of public employees. 
He considers that an employee who goes home 
to his family and rests or engages in recrea- 
tional activities is more capable of continuous 
top performance on his full-time job than one 
who works part time on a second job. This 
board member says that “something is wrong” 
when employees have to seek extra jobs. He 
says that government should pay its employees 
adequately and discourage outside employ- 
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ment. He says that the trend toward two jobs 
for each employee no doubt is due in large 
measure to the 40-hour work week and the de- 
sire of many “to keep up with the Joneses.” 

Three young men, personnel technicians, in 
the City Personnel Department believe that 
outside employment should be permitted so 
long as it does not affect the performance of 
employees on their primary jobs, or the nature 
of the employment is such that it will not re- 
flect adversely on the government or the depart- 
ments in which the employees have their pri- 
mary jobs. They are inclined to the view that 
no rules or system of control should be estab- 
lished, but that when an employee’s perform- 
ance on his primary job is adversely affected by 
his part-time work, the department head should 
require the employee to reduce his outside 
work to the point that it will not affect his pri- 
mary job. 

I believe that it would be most desirable if 
all employees were paid adequate salaries and 
wages and forbidden to have outside employ- 
ment. Such a state of affairs would help to make 
a healthier and a happier population. This is 
not a perfect society, however, and there are 
many reasons why outside employment should 
be permitted with proper controls. 

The number of hours that employees should 
be permitted to devote to extra employment 
would vary according to kinds of work and ac- 
cording to varying work capacities of employ- 
ees. The kind of work authorized should de- 
pend on the kind of public job the employee 
has. The outside employment should not be 
such as would invite use of city facilities to ac- 
complish, nor such as would cause adverse pub- 
lic reaction whether justified or not. 

I believe that department heads should ex- 
ercise control over outside employment of their 
employees by approving or disapproving each 
case of such employment before it is under- 
taken by the employee. Approval or disap- 
proval should be determined by the effect the 
work would have on the employee’s perform- 
ance on his primary job, the propriety from 
legal and ethical viewpoints, and the attitude 
of the public. Though the department heads 
should strive for consistency, each case should 
be determined on its own merits. 




















Visual Aids for the Public Service. Rachel Marshall 
Goetz. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
1954. 89 pp. $3.25. 

Though the armed forces devote 70 million 
training hours a year to the use of films, and 
education and industry have greatly increased 
their use of films, filmstrips, and graphics, the 
public service for the most part still makes 
limited use of these visual aids. Army studies 
have revealed that 75 percent of our impres- 
sions come through our eyes, and we retain 
half again as much of what we see as what 
we hear. 

Communication extends in three directions 
in democratic government: it conveys the 
wishes, suggestions, and criticisms of the citi- 
zens to their public agencies; it carries these 
citizen reactions up and down through the 
agencies in the form of policies, program ob- 
jectives, and operating standards; it interprets 
the agencies’ accomplishments to the citizens. 
Visual aids are important tools of communica- 
tion because they are able to break through 
the vagaries of human nature and poor ad- 
ministrative practices that block these vital 
communication channels. 

Why has the public service been so slow to 
adopt these effective aids? Because of the re- 
sistance to new items in government budgets, 
suspicion of government propaganda, bureau- 
cratic inertia in big organizations, and limited 
resources in the smaller agencies. Neverthe- 
less the need to accelerate military training 
and defense production during World War II 
proved the effectiveness of these audio-visual 
techniques. This manual, Visual Aids for the 
Public Service, was prepared to help citizens’ 
groups and government officials improve their 
public information programs, administrative 
communication, and employee training. 

What type of governmental agency can im- 
prove its public relations by using visual aids? 
Every kind, large or small. Any agency which 
performs a public service or a regulatory func- 
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tion can gain better public acceptance by pre- 
senting its program in simple, non-technical 
terms in an attractive leaflet containing charts 
and diagrams, stick drawings, photographs, at- 
tractive titles, and punctuated with color. The 
public welcomes graphic maps interpreting 
the services of public agencies; it more quickly 
grasps budget requests that are pictorialized; 
it reads annual reports that can be skimmed 
easily and quickly. Frequently the difference 
between public apathy and enthusiastic sup- 
port lies in the judicious use of audio-visual 
aids. 

The chief value of this manual, however, is 
not in its restatement of the benefits resulting 
from the use of visual aids in the public serv- 
ice, but in removing the veil of mystery fre- 
quently surrounding their use. First exploding 
the myth that great artistic talent or a lush 
art budget are essential in using these aids, 
Mrs. Goetz points out that the stick figures, 
growing out of the “doodling” of harrassed 
and frustrated public servants, are an ad- 
vanced form of these visual aids. Simpler are 
a series of ideas listed on a blackboard or 
paper, forming an outline, and capable of be- 
ing developed into various types of charts and 
embellished with graphics. Such a device which 
appeals to the eye or ear or both with more 
effect than mere words can gain attention, add 
emphasis, convey attitudes, and appeal to the 
emotions. 

Certain principles are important in develop- 
ing all types of visuals: space, arrangement, 
emphasis, type styles, color, illustration. Effec- 
tive visuals should be clear, compelling, easy 
to use, appropriate, and worth their cost. The 
author cautions that visual aids are tools, not 
magic. They cannot stand alone or replace 
practice in acquiring a manual skill. 

A chapter on displays includes ten easy 
steps for achieving good displays. Also dis- 
cussed are the construction and use of posters, 
flip charts, peg boards, and felt boards. Each 
chapter also lists books, films, and film strips 
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which give the beginner additional informa- 
tion about selecting, constructing or obtaining, 
and using these media. 

Another chapter deals with graphics—the 
familiar line and flow charts, bar and pie 
diagrams, pictorial graphics, prefabricated 
graphic materials. Are you familiar with the 
new graphic tapes that are merely pressed on? 
Or the plastic charting boards with guide lines 
that do not reproduce in photographs and may 
be used over and over? Have you tried Zip-a- 
Tone? Do you understand the advantages and 
limitations of the various reproduction de- 
vices such as the mimeograph, multilith, plano- 
graph, letterpress, silk-screen process? If you 
do not, you will want this manual at your 
elbow. 

Remaining chapters are devoted to films and 
related visual aids—the film strip, slides for 
the overhead projector, material for the 
opaque projector. The advantages and limita- 
tions of each method are discussed, pitfalls to 
be avoided are pointed out, and film catalogs 
listed by subject matter. You may obtain spec- 
ialized film listings on the following subjects: 
civil defense; democracy and the American 
heritage; fire prevention and fireman training; 
health, mental health and welfare; housing 
and planning; human relations; juvenile de- 
linquency; police training; safety; supervision, 
training and management; United Nations; 
and visual aids. And if you don’t know how to 
operate a projector, you may even get manuals 
on that subject. 

The manual contains a large number of at- 
tention-compelling cartoons which illustrate 
many of the principles it advocates and the 
methods it discusses. Its logical organization, 
clear type, appropriate titles, judicious use of 
white space and color in layout make rapid 
reading easy and interesting. It meets a long- 
recognized need in this field for all public em- 
ployees whose responsibilities include the 
planning or administration of public relations, 
inter-agency communications, or employee 
training.—ALicE KENNEDY, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 


The Writings of the Gilbreths. Edited by William 
R. Spriegel and Clark E. Myers. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1953. 
500 pp. $7.35. 

Two of the apostles of industrial efficiency 
in the early part of the twentieth century 
were F. W. Taylor and Frank Gilbreth. The 
movement of which they were part is com- 
monly known as “scientific management.” Able 
assistant to Frank Gilbreth was his wife, 


Lillian. The contribution of the Gilbreths in 
this field is embodied in some nine volumes, 
but we have here in one volume a collection 
of their major writings. 

In studying all the writings of the Gilbreths, 
the editors have included those selections 
which embrace principles and problems of a 
permanent and lasting nature. Much of the 
writings of the Gilbreths appeared in the 
years 1908-1917, and consequently, the editors 
have excluded work here which was of tech- 
nological importance only at the time of au- 
thorship. 

Some sections of this book may not too 
greatly interest the general student in public 
administration, such as the “Concrete System” 
or the “Bricklaying System” but other selec- 
tions introduce general principles of manage- 
ment of interest to administrators in all types 
of endeavor. Gilbreth’s “Primer of Scientific 
Management” and “The Psychology of Man- 
agement” state sound principles of manage- 
ment and human relations. One cannot under- 
estimate the contributions the Gilbreths have 
made by defining concepts which when faith- 
fully put into operation account for greater 
productivity in our economy. They were al- 
ways looking for the “best way” to perform 
each single task. A reader will be pleasantly 
surprised to see so early sponsored some of 
the principles of sound personnel administra- 
tion. The Gilbreths realized that production 
involved a cooperative relationship between 
employer and employee, and the whole prob- 
lem of motivation of the individual worker 
occupied their attention. 

The fundamental of scientific management, 
as explained in the “Primer of Scientific Man- 
agement,” is time study. Each task or element 
of an operation is studied; the motions and 
efforts of the worker are closely observed until 
the best combination of motion and effort is 
arrived at to establish a standard for that job. 
Employees are trained until they can accom- 
plish this standard of performance. Also intro- 
duced is the idea of the functional foreman; 
these are persons who are specialists in charge 
of a certain function in the handling of men. 
For example, principal functional foreman 
would be the: route clerk; instruction card 
clerk; time and cost clerk; disciplinarian; gang 
boss; speed boss; repair boss; and inspector. 
Each functional foreman decides matters per- 
taining to his function or specialty; in case of 
a disagreement, the disciplinarian decides on 
matters of discipline and penalties. Appar- 
ently, there was no conflict in authority among 
the functional foremen unless the functions 
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overlapped. The exact method of doing a 
specific operation was outlined on instruction 
cards used by the workers to insure that the 
correct method was employed to reduce waste 
in labor and material. 

Since this scientific approach to productive 
efficiency received strong opposition from 
workers and unions, Gilbreth devoted much 
space in this primer to allaying the fears of 
these groups. Labor felt that such emphasis on 
scientific techniques as time and motion study 
ignored the human elements and _ classified 
workers as machines. Labor was also fearful 
that it would not receive its due share of earn- 
ings arising from increased productive effi- 
ciency. It was this conflict of labor’s opposition 


to the inexorable march of improved produc- * 


tion techniques which awakened the develop- 
ment of modern personnel administration. In 
reply to a question that was it not the real 
plan of scientific management to disband the 
unions, Gilbreth has this to say: ““There must 
always be unions; there must always be collec- 
tive bargaining by the unions for some things; 
but the union that attempts to interfere by col- 
lective bargaining with the installation or 
progress of scientific management will, if un- 
successful, have its members left out in the 
cold and, if successful in interfering with the 
management’s installation, will so discourage 
the management that they will decide to post- 
pone, for the time being, high wages.” 

Gilbreth was quick to see the advantages of 
introducing the practical values of psychology 
to the problem of motivating workers. 
Throughout his writings Gilbreth emphasized 
that successful management depends on the 
man, and not on the work, and that managers 
to get the best efficiency should modify equip- 
ment, materials, and methods to “make the 
most of the man.” He felt it was the teaching 
responsibilities of management that offered 
the most opportunity for psychological prin- 
ciples: teaching men to make the most of their 
powers. A quotation here will serve to show 
Gilbreth’s interest in the idea of aptitude test- 
ing: “At present, the men who apply to the 
Industries for positions have no scientifically 
determined idea of their own capabilities, 
neither has there been any effort in the train- 
ing and experience of most of them who ap- 
ply for work for the first time to show them 
how fit they really are to do the work which 
they wish to do.” 

It is also interesting to note Gilbreth’s recog- 
nition of the need for some method of record- 
ing the quality of employee performance. He 
devised a simple merit rating form, called the 
“white list card,” to report the ability of the 
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employee. ‘his form was designed to record 
what the foreman thought of an employee and 
to let the good employee know that his efforts 
were appreciated and that he would be given 
preference in future employment. Another 
personnel practice promoted by Gilbreth was 
the use of suggestion systems. While in com- 
mon use today, suggestion systems were not 
generally accepted in Gilbreth’s time. It was 
consistent with Gilbreth’s belief in the joint 
relationship of the employee and employer. 
His suggestion system provided for prizes and 
for publicizing the names of winners. 

Gilbreth, of course, acknowledges the im- 
petus experimental psychology provided in 
the development of measurement techniques. 
Its special measuring apparatus made possible 
the measurement of extremely short periods 
of time—a boon to the proper expansion of 
time, motion, and fatigue study. 

Gilbreth was sensitive to a common charge 
of the time that the new science of manage- 
ment destroyed individuality. He has spent 
many pages in this book explaining that the 
spirit of individuality is a basic principle of 
scientific management and that “everything 
possible is done to encourage the desire to be 
a personality.” 

An interesting sidelight is Gilbreth’s atten- 
tion to the problems of the re-education of 
the handicapped soldier for productive work. 
It is true, as the editors point out, that his 
thinking on this matter is as sound and ap- 
propriate today as it was in 1917. He espe- 
cially demands a general change of attitude of 
mind toward the handicapped so that they 
feel there is useful work for them to do and 
that they are an essential part of the com- 
munity. 

The Gilbreths were unusual people. A 
reader might think that many phases of their 
writings are so commonplace that their works 
are not important reading today. But it is to 
be remembered that we have inherited the 
fruits of their efforts. Wealth is not self-pro- 
ducing; people must produce it. We must 
know the value of each of the factors of pro- 
duction, so that the proper return to each can 
be made. Jobs have to be priced and costs de- 
termined for management to survive. The 
impetus the Gilbreths have given to this move- 
ment must be appreciated. 

The general reader will find some parts of 
this book less interesting than others, but all 
are sound. As would be expected in a collec- 
tion of writings, there is an occasional repeti- 
tion of definitions and principles which are 
not necessary. In some cases the writings have 
a slight messianic tone, but it is a good book 
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for a practitioner of management to go back 
to to refresh himself in principles—Frep M. 
KarcHEs, Chairman, St. Louis Civil Service 
Commission, Clayton, Missouri. 


Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests. 
Kenneth L. Bean. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. New York, 1953 pp. 178 plus 
Appendix A.B.C.D. $4.50. 


This new book by Kenneth Bean merits 
thoughtful reading by persons engaged in test 
construction, particularly those engaged in the 
construction of examinations for purposes of 
selecting personnel for the public service. Writ- 
ten by a professor of psychology who has been 
fortunate enough to serve as a consulting psy- 
chologist for a state personnel agency, the book 
is not only practical; it leaves the reader with 
the feeling that here is one who has a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the problems facing in- 
dividuals working in public personnel agencies. 
This does not mean that the book is of no value 
to those engaged in private personnel work or 
in the educational field. Quite the contrary, 
“This volume is designed primarily as a hand- 
book of basic [testing] principles and their ap- 
plication to specific problems.” It is this area 
that the author excels in presenting—in simple, 
clear, concise language—practical methods to 
be utilized in the development of an examina- 
tion. 

Following an introduction in which he dis- 
cusses the “Use and Abuses of Tests”; “Practi- 
cal Applications”; “Criticisms of Examination 
Techniques”; “Goals and Objectives”; “Classi- 
fication of Tests”; and “Definition of Concepts 
Considered,” the author immediately plunges 
into the practical aspects of “Planning the Ex- 
amination As a Whole.” In this chapter he dis- 
cusses the broad concepts of the over-all plan- 
ning of an examination such as: defining the 
purpose of the test, problems of test adminis- 
tration, scoring, weighting of various phases of 
the test, job analysis, and a tentative outline 
for a proposed test. He leads a test technician 
step by step in the over-all thinking and plan- 
ning which is needed to develop, administer, 
and score an examination. Of particular signifi- 
cance are some well-phrased comments on the 
vagueness of terminology in class specifications 
which are the springboard from which an ex- 
amination is developed. 

Having planned the examination, the next 
problem faced by the test technician is “Con- 
verting Material into Objective-Test Items.” 
As he “buys, borrows, steals or invents” his 
items, the test technician “has the responsi- 
bility of evaluating what he compiles as he goes 


along.” After a discussion of “available sources” 
such as text books, lectures, job analysis, use of 
subject matter consultants, Mr. Bean then sum- 
marizes rules for item construction as developed 
by various authors, simplifying and revising 
whenever necessary. These rules are summar- 
ized for the various types of objective items. 
The test technician can gain valuable aid in 
this chapter because of the author's ability to 
present and illustrate his material in a clear, 
readable style. Of particular value probably to 
the beginner in the field of testing is the 
author’s practical approach in which he pre- 
sents specific items showing a violation of the 
rule presented followed by a brief discussion 
of the violation or an improved version of the 
item. Supplementing this chapter on the con- 
struction of test items, the author devotes an- 
other chapter to “Special Problems in Objec- 
tive-Test Construction” in which he presents 
several relatively new ideas concerning item 
material which might be included in examina- 
tions for various clerical positions. Of more 
importance in this chapter is his sympathetic 
treatment of the “Illiterate or Near Illiterate,” 
who is faced with a paper and pencil test. Far 
too often one hears a test technician accus- 
tomed to verbalizing say, “Oh, they ought to be 
able to read that!” Mr. Bean ably points out 
that the test should be pitched to the level of 
the position and if the work is nonverbal in 
nature, lack of verbal facility should not pe- 
nalize those candidates who can adequately 
perform the duties of the position. 

Mr. Bean next turns his attention with evi- 
dent humor “To ‘Essay’ or Not to ‘Essay’ ” and 
in this chapter indicates the arguments for and 
against the essay type of examination. Again 
with the practical approach in mind, Mr. Bean 
makes some very useful suggestions to teachers 
and professors which if followed would be of 
distinct advantage to the student enabling him 
to regard tests as a part of the educational proc- 
ess. From the point of view of public personnel 
selection probably this chapter has least value, 
although Mr. Bean does point out that further 
research is indicated, and that he is “convinced 
that greater reliability can be demonstrated 
than has been achieved in many previous stud- 
ies of the essay test.” 

Finally, so far as specific types of test are con- 
cerned, Mr. Bean discusses the use of Perform- 
ance Tests designed to test specific skills. Here 
again, Mr. Bean discusses the practical aspects 
of developing and scoring a performance test. 

With the test constructed, Mr. Bean now 
turns his attention to “Review and. Try Out of 
a Test” in which he analyzes the use of subject 
matter consultants and items analyses. Much 
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has been written on item analysis, but the sig- 
nificant sections of this chapter deal with the 
use of subject matter reviewers. Far too often 
the assumption is made that an expert in a 
given field would be useful as a testing con- 
sultant. Mr. Bean points out the fallacy of this 
assumption and then clearly discusses problems 
inherent in a subject matter review. The treat- 
ment of the subject matter review will be of 
interest to readers who are working in a public 
personnel agency constantly facing the prob- 
lem of obtaining an adequate review of test 
material from persons not familiar with the 
field of testing. 

No book on testing would be complete with- 
out a chapter on “Validity, Reliability and 
Standardization,” but since Mr. Bean recog- 
nizes a “lack of mathematical aptitude or in- 
terest, together with some degree of emotional 
blocking,” in many testing technicians, he ap- 
proaches the problem gently. His Chapter on 
Statistics includes material on the “Criterion,” 
“Reliability,” “Norms,” and “Research” in a 
manner which should give even the uninitiated 
some concept of what test statistics mean and 
the use to which they should be put. 

In conclusion, this reviewer must again em- 
phasize that this book is a practical handbook 
of unusual value to public personnel agencies. 
Also, Staff members and members of Commis- 
sions and Boards would profit by reading this 
book. The author has clearly stated the salient 
factors of test development, planning, writing, 
revising, administering and evaluating.—Doro- 
THY C. PrEz, Chief, Examination Section, 
Rhode Island Division of Personnel. 


How to Write Reports. Calvin D. Linton. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1954. 240 pp. $3.00. 


“Only the writer himself,” says the author, 
“can improve his skill. He may listen to good 
advice from now until he retires on Social Se- 
curity and not sharpen a single sentence unless 
he builds that advice into his own reflexes 
through practice. There is no magic formula 
for making a good writer without arduous prac- 
tice, any more than there is one for making a 
good pianist. 

“Writing is a skill as well as an art, and only 
as good habits replace bad through constant 
repetition will an adequate performer be pro- 
duced. I recognize that every reporter’s time 
is limited, that his work day is full and more 
than full already; fortunately, however, his job 
is writing. What is needed, then, is that each 
routine writing job be made a practice session 
in which one single principle or rule of good 
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writing is singled out for concentrated applica- 
tion.” 

How to Write Reports is divided into three 
parts. Part one shows the characteristics of the 
various kinds of reports and explains what a re- 
port should be and should do. Part two gives 
the specific techniques of preparing a report— 
how to approach a topic, plan and carry out re- 
search, evaluate sources, present material. Part 
three offers refresher chapters on grammar and 
punctuation, on note taking and outlining. 


Recruiting the College Graduate: A Guide for Com- 
pany Interviewers. Richard S. Uhrbrock. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, 1953. 31 pp. 
$1.25. 

This booklet is truly a guide to interviewers. 
The author advocates a system of two-stage in- 
terviewing—first on campus, then on company 
premises—and gives samples of interviews 
which illustrate effective ways to secure per- 
tinent information. 


Army Personnel Tests and Measurement. Depart- 
ment of the Army. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953. 
125 PP. 55¢- 

The purpose of this manual is to provide an 
understanding of how the Army applies per- 
sonnel psychology and statistics to its personnel 
problems. The discussion of various tests used 
is based on military use of personnel, but the 
principles are the same for civilian organiza- 
tions. 


Limited-Term and Excepted Appointments in the 
Civil Service. William C. Beyer. Published 
by the Author. 39th & Walnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia 4, 1953. 186 pp. $3.00. 


This report deals with the legal aspects of 
nonregular appointments in the civil service. 
The five general types discussed are provisional, 
temporary, seasonal, emergency, and excepted 
appointments. Each of these is defined, the con- 
ditions under which they may be made are de- 
scribed, the method of naming the appointee 
discussed, and the duration of the appoint- 
ment explained. The report is based on an 
analysis of the legal provisions of fifty-nine 
jurisdictions in the United States. It should be 
useful to public personnel administrators, civil 
service commissioners, legislators, members of 
civic associations, and public spirited citizens. 
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Personnel Management. Walter Dill Scott, Robert 
C. Clothier, William R. Spriegel. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 5th Ed., 1954. 
6go pp. $6.50. 

The usefulness of this text on the prin- 
ciples and practices of personnel management 
may be judged by the fact that the first edi- 
tion was published thirty years ago. It is or- 
ganized primarily for college and university 
students but is equally useful to the operat- 
ing man. Each chapter is a complete unit. For 
example, Part II consists of the following chap- 
ters: Construction and Use of the Application 
Blank; The Qualification Card; The Job De- 
scription; Job Evaluation and Rating; Merit 
Rating; Transfer, Promotion, Demotion, and 
Discharge; and The Labor Audit. In addition, 
the authors have illustrated their discussion 
generously. This new fifth edition was com- 
pletely revised around the results of a survey 
made of 629 of the leading companies in the 
United States regarding the status of person- 
nel management. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Mary F. Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 
1953. 5th ed. 185 pp. $4.00. 

This guide lists 329 silent slidefilms, 270 
sound slidefilms, and 12 sets of slides. The 
listings are arranged under the following major 
headings: Applied arts, fine arts, health educa- 
tion, science, and social studies. 
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trolling area; and (3) to maintain a se- 
curity program which takes into account 
the interests of the individual, the needs of 
the government, and the requirements of 
the taxpayer. In these and in our many 
other areas of responsibility we shall move 
forward aggressively. I believe it is both 
necessary and possible to make our system 
fully responsive to changing needs without 
letting it merely drift with changing cur- 
rents. By keeping always the long view, by 
never letting the day-to-day details obscure 
the over-all objectives, I am confident that 
we will be able to present a dynamic and 
consistent program that will provide true 
leadership. It is our ambition to leave a 
mark upon federal personnel administra- 
tion that will stand for years to come as 
the high point in the development of the 
civil service. We need and will welcome 
your help. 
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articles 


Personnel Administration 


Sinkler, A. P., “What Are Public Service 
Commissions For?” Public Administration, 
Autumn, 1953.—One must first point out that, 
due to differences between English usage and 
our own, this article deals with public per- 
sonnel administration and has nothing to do 
with the regulation of public utilities. The 
British Commission derives its main functions 
from the Royal Prerogative, the existing Or- 
der in Council dating from 1920; its position 
of independence is supported by “a tacit and 
unwritten agreement between political parties, 
reinforced by strong parliamentary and public 
opinion.” The author reviews, along with 
some of the pertinent moral and ethical con- 
siderations, the age-old arguments against the 
merit system, i.e., that spoils or rotation is 
more democratic, that nepotism is justified on 
grounds of duty to one’s own family and rela- 
tives. 

The functions of a commission he finds to 
be twofold: to eliminate patronage in all its 
forms and to try to find the best men available 
and put them in office. In considering the 
basis of selection of personnel, he reviews the 
conflicting views of Macaulay, proponent of 
general education, and Chadwick, spokesman 
for specialized training, notes the influence of 
the Indian Civil Service in strengthening the 
former in the Home Service, and expresses his 
own belief that abandonment of the Macaulay 
viewpoint appears unlikely. Post-entry training 
to supply special knowledge and the general 
use of the interview in the selecting process 
are mentioned as factors tending to bridge the 
gulf between the two schools of thought. The 
selecting process, however, not only uses tests 
to determine competence and to evaluate ex- 
perience, but also tests to determine suitability 
for public employment. This involves checking 
on the health and character of candidates who 
have successfully met the earlier tests. Origi- 
nally responsible for temporary as well as estab- 
lished appointments, jurisdiction over the 
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former has become impractical due “to war 
exigencies and recent developments in Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Commission is responsible for assign- 
ment of personnel to the different depart- 
ments; in some cases, for confirmation of ap- 
pointment after a probationary period; and 
the administration of retirement, the award of 
a pension being “dependent on the possession 
of a certificate of qualification from the Com- 
missioners.” For some other matters such as 
the handling of promotions, disciplinary cases, 
the hearing of appeals, and the fixing of sal- 
aries and wages—which are in many countries 
the responsibility of the central personnel 
agency—the operating departments are re- 
sponsible under the British system. This the 
author, a member of the British Commission, 
regards as most fortunate. He considers the 
possibility of giving the departments greater 
authority in the matter of recruitment, and 
argues against it on the ground that “the old 
Adam of patronage is not easily destroyed, and 
that he might raise his head again if the Com- 
missioners ceased to sit on his grave.” In the 
end: 

The effectiveness of a Public Service Commis- 
sion in this or any other country depends on two 
conditions which are more important than any 
regulations or rigid demarcation of responsibility. 
It depends, first, on the unwritten but firmly estab- 
lished convention, accepted by all parties, that the 
Commissioners should be free from interference in 
the exercise of their functions. It depends, secondly, 
on the habit of close consultation and cooperation 
between the Commissioners, the Treasury, Depart- 
ments and Staff Associations. These two conditions 
are necessarily of slow growth. As Commissioners 
we are fortunate that in this country both condi- 
tions are fulfilled.—W. Brooke Graves. 


Williams, Edgar G., and Davis, Keith, “De- 
sirable Characteristics for Personnel Directors.” 
Personnel Journal, December, 1953.—The five 
most essential personal characteristics of suc- 
cessful personnel executives were listed in or- 
der of their importance by 218 personnel di- 
rectors representing 21 types of industry. The 
questionnaire suggested no answers and the 
replies therefore reflected the opinions of the 
executives. The five personal characteristics 
most mentioned were (1) patience and toler- 
ance, (2) ability and desire to work with people, 
(3) honesty and integrity, (4) balanced per- 
sonality, and (5) education and knowledge. 
Intelligence was not mentioned at all, nor was 
flexibility. The focus of most executives was 
upon social characteristics, with professional 
skills and administrative ability largely omitted 
or underemphasized. Personnel executives in 
larger companies selected different character- 
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istics from executives in smaller companies. 
Patience and tolerance was listed frequently 
but appeared consistently near the bottom in 
emphasis or importance in all size groups. Ex- 
ecutives whose experience channel was per- 
sonnel work were the only ones to rank either 
aggressiveness and enthusiasm or emotional 
maturity among the top five characteristics. 
Perhaps success in a field which is not yet 
clearly defined nor justified in the eyes of 
management often depends on aggressiveness 
and enthusiasm. Results showed that the char- 
acteristics most often mentioned were not al- 
ways considered the most important. It is sig- 
nificant that top personnel executives do not 
agree on what their most desirable person- 
ality characteristic should be. Personnel di- 
rectors in general cannot be stereotyped. How- 
ever, patience and tolerance was the personality 
trait most frequently mentioned by most 
groups. Honesty and integrity received the 
greatest weighted emphasis from those who 
mentioned it. Executive abilities such as 
decisiveness and planning ability were not 
stressed. Personnel executives may be under- 
emphasizing the management part of their 
job, with a major effect on their performance 
and on the development of the field of pro- 
fessional personnel administration. (Article 
contained table of frequency and emphasis of 
various traits by size of industry.)—Barbara J. 
Kingsley. 


Hammil, Katherine, “This Is a Bureaucrat.” 
Fortune, November, 1953.—The term “bureau- 
crat” is too often unjustly identified with offi- 
ciousness and inefficiency. Roger Jones is a 
somewhat typical Washington bureaucrat who 
has served three presidents and who would be 
a credit to any organization. Little known to 
the general public he has so ably served for 
twenty years, Jones has risen from a $2,000 toa 
$13,400 a year position on the President's staff. 
As Assistant Director of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Division of the Budget Bureau and with a 
staff of twenty-two persons, he conducts a 
“nerve center operation” involving the ap- 
praisal and analysis of all legislation before 
and after it is acted upon by Congress. All 
legislation, executive orders, and proclama- 
tions are analyzed to determine how they fit 
into the President’s program and whether or 
not there is money to pay for them. Before 
the President signs a bill he receives an ap- 
praisal and summary which often is the re- 
sult of innumerable conferences and discus- 
sions, letters, memoranda written in “for- 
midable federalese” and painstaking research. 
Jones and staff process some 100 to 150 cases 
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a week throughout the year, but the peak 
load is reached near the end of the session 
with the inevitable big last-minute push 
through of bills. 207 out of 515 bills were 
passed in the last few days of the 83rd Con- 
gress and had to be processed and gotten to 
the President within the prescribed 10-day 
period. Up at 6:30 A.M., Jones begins planning 
his day’s program around any impending 
legislative crises revealed by the local news 
broadcast or the Washington Post. His official 
work day beginning at g:00 A.M. includes a 
staff meeting of the Budget Director and his 
assistants in the morning and a journey to the 
White House in the afternoon with a brief 
case full of papers for the President’s Coun- 
sel. The remainder of the day until well after 
the official quitting time of 5:30 P.M. is spent 
on the phone discussing the day’s batch of bills 
that have been submitted by agencies and con- 
gressional committees. Along with relaxing at 
home in the evening with his wife and two 
sons, Jones spends an hour reading reports or 
catching up on the Congressional Record.— 
John W. Proctor. 


Babb, Jervis J., ““The Modern Business Re- 
public: Eleven Principles Are Emerging As a 
Business Bill of Rights,” Advanced Manage- 
ment, October, 1953.—The “business revolu- 
tion” of the goth century rather than union or 
political pressures is improving our under- 
standing of the economics of happiness. The 
day of the rugged individualist in business en- 
terprise is gone. The modern business has 
become a cooperative way of life for large 
numbers of people. The stockholders, the 
managers, and the employees have certain 
inalienable rights as citizens of the new busi- 
ness republic. The stockholder is entitled to a 
reasonable return on a growing value of his 
investment. The professional manager wants 
not only economic but also mental and social 
satisfactions from his work. Although the 
employee is enlarging his stake in business 
through interest in pension and profit sharing 
funds, he still has certain rights as a required 
member of the cooperative community. Free- 
dom of choice and freedom of speech are 
fundamental. The right to earn a decent liv- 
ing, to receive equitable compensation for the 
work performed, and to earn security against 
financial hazards is also important. Each em- 
ployee has the right to be productive, to have 
equal opportunity to progress, and to share 
in the prosperity of the business. Finally, the 
rights to safe and healthful working condi- 
tions, to knowledge of the goals of the or- 
ganization and how it is progressing, and to 
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the personal satisfaction derived from rela. 
tionships with other people should not be 
forgotten. The business revolution is not 
complete, but it should not take many years at 
the present rate of progress.—Daniel M. Kirk- 


huff. 


Supervision 

Pfiffner, John M. and Wilson, Robert C., 
‘“Management-Mindedness in the Supervisory 
Ranks: A Study of Attitudes in Relation to 
Status:” Personnel, September, 1953.—In an 
industrial hierarchy significant variations are 
evident in the viewpoints of higher- and lower- 
level supervisors. Management-mindedness is 
most apparent at the top; lower-level super- 
visors are more oriented toward the worker. 
The immediate supervisor, being directly in- 
volved with operating details, workers’ com- 
plaints and sentiments, tends to regard the in- 
tellectualized approach of staff people as im- 
practical. Quantitative information and em- 
pirical evidence of such differences were made 
available as the result of research question- 
naires administered to the civilian supervisory 
personnel of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, 
as a pre-test for a more elaborate study at the 
Naval Air Station, San Diego. At the top of 
the naval shipyard hierarchy is a handful of 
high-status civilians (master mechanics and 
foremen who have worked up through long 
careers and report directly to the command- 
ing officer). Below these are a few chief quar- 
termen, a larger number of quartermen, and 
a much larger group of leadingmen. It was 
hypothesized that persons at different hier- 
archical levels would give responses indicative 
of different beliefs and attitudes to problems 
of organization and motivation. Analysis of 
responses to the questionnaires revealed that 
lower-level supervisors appeared more ego- 
involved with their groups and gave a higher 
estimate of group morale. This supervisory 
group preferred talking directly to an erring 
employee, indicating proper delegation of 
authority by higher-level personnel. A more 
positive attitude was expressed by the higher- 
level supervisors toward paper work and pro- 
duction record-keeping, as well as a more 
critical attitude toward workers, with greater 
assurance that their decisions would not be 
short-circuited by their superiors. Higher- 
level supervisors were definitely more recep- 
tive to management communications, with 
more initiative and self-reliance apparent, as 
expected, than in the lower-level supervisory 
personnel. (The article contains footnotes and 
bibliographical material supporting the study 
conducted by the Organization Research Proj- 
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ect at the University of Southern California, 
under Contract No. N6 ONR 23815, Group 
Psychology Branch, Office of Naval Research.) 
—Erna W. Adler. 


Personnel Research 


Mueser, Roland E., “The Weather and 
Other Factors Influencing Employee Punctu- 
ality.” Journal of Applied Psychology, Octo- 
ber, 1953.—“Does early morning brightness 
cause early awakening?’ Does it hasten the 
morning routine of washing, dressing, and 
breakfasting? A study among engineering re- 
search personnel to determine the correlation 
between early morning illumination and 
promptness in reporting to work reveals work 
arrivals in a pattern apparently inversely de- 
pendent on the brightness of the morning 


/light. Such a pattern appears equally true of 


both sexes except for about 6%, all males, 
who report for work far ahead of the scheduled 
starting time. Men and women in a ratio 3 to 
1 were time-checked for a total of 8000 arrivals. 
The female employees comprised a primarily 
clerical, nonsupervisory group; male employ: 
ees were 60% research scientists and adminis- 
trators; the remainder were machine shop and 
technical employees. All arrived at work by 
means of private automobile or by walking, 
thus eliminating patterns due to standardized 
bus or train schedules. The Meteorological De- 
partment of the College where the survey was 
conducted provided necessary weather data. 
The study sought to subordinate chance fac- 
tors causing extreme lateness and _ studied 
most intensively average arrival times no 
earlier or no later than 22.5 minutes at vari- 
ance with the 8:00 A.M. deadline. The dis- 
tribution plotted revealed that an average of 
about 8% of the men arrive extremely early, 
before 7:37, while only 0.1% of women arrive 
during this period. Similarly, more than twice 
as Many men as women come extremely late, 
after 8:22. Likely the high proportion of male 
research and professional workers accounts 
for this pattern. A study of the effect of rain 
on arrival time failed to reveal any significant 
tardiness, occasioning the hypothesis, subse- 
quently supported, that “some phenomenon 
adjunctive to rain has a reverse effect and 
tends to produce early attendance.” On the 
other hand, “if punctuality can be considered 
a criterion of general feeling tone it is appar- 
ent that Monday is indeed ‘blue’!” The study 
showed that the weekly cycle of punctuality 
hits a performance peak by midweek and 
drops off toward tardiness at the approach of 
the weekend. A variety of meteorological tests 
were utilized and various interpretations of 


resultant collected data prepared. Except for 
the pattern of punctuality apparently inversely 
dependent on the brightness of the morning 
light established, “no important correlation of 
such factors as temperature, humidity, wind 
direction or wind velocity with employee at- 
tendance was evident.” (Article contains tables 
and charts illustrative of punctuality patterns 
established.)—Helen Thompson. 


Employee Utilization 


Retholtz, George, “Methodology of Navy 
Employe Utilization Survey.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, November, 1953.—To obtain em- 
ployee reports on their attitudes towards their 
own skills and time utilization in their jobs an 
anonymous questionnaire method was used. 
Two Bureaus were surveyed with about 1000 
jobs each. Feasibility of the method and 
adequacy of the items were tested on two 
small pilot groups of employees, after a series 
of meetings with Bureau administrators and 
advisory councils had explained and paved 
the way for the study. Some re-wording, and 
additional items resulted from the pilot proj- 
ject. The survey was announced and pub- 
licized in the employees’ newsletter. The 
forms were distributed with the pay checks. 
The employee’s name and occupational series 
were not printed on the questionnaire but on 
a perforated tab, which he could detach if he 
wished to remain anonymous. The IBM 
punched card system was used to provide a 
variety of tabulations of the data in various 
employee groupings. Three out of four em- 
ployees submitted replies within the allotted 
time of one week. Most preferred to remain 
anonymous. These surveys furnished manage- 
ment with important information on utiliza- 
tion of employees’ skills, utilization of time. 
and related work problems with a minimum of 
expense and effort. Careful groundwork was a 
most important factor in being able to com- 
plete each survey in less than 2 months from 
issuing questionnaires to submission of final 
analytical report of Bureau management. (A 
sample of the questionnaire is given.) The 
Navy Department had developed a plan and 
handbooks (NAVEXOS P-1064, July 1952) for 
conducting similar surveys in the department. 
—Horace Turner. 


Pay Policies 
Rosow, Jerome M., “Overtime Pay Policies 
for Executive, Administrative, and Profes- 
sional Employees.” Personnel, September, 
1953-—Popular opinion rather widely holds 
that executive, administrative, and _profes- 
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sional employees should not be eligible for 
overtime payments. Reasons for this are: (1) 
Salaries of these persons are usually sufficiently 
high to cover requirements of the job includ- 
ing occasional use of personal time. (2) Higher 
levels of employees have considerable freedom 
in scheduling their hours of work, such as 
time of reporting for work, lunch hours or 
early departures. (3) Often other methods of 
adjustment are made such as compensatory 
time off, lump sum salary adjustments, or 
bonuses. (4) It is conventional to think of 
higher salaried employees as unselfishly moti- 
vated by the welfare of the organization, hence 
the “hands off” policy on direct monetary 
compensation for extra effort. However, a 
fundamental consideration in overtime pay 
policy should be the maintenance of a con- 
sistent differential between the earnings of em- 
ployees and their supervisors. A disruption of 
compensation relationships due to overtime 
is likely to be reflected in individual pay 
periods, if not in annual earnings. For ex- 
ample, an employee receiving $160 a week is 
supervised by an executive receiving $200 a 
week. If, during a particular week, the em- 
ployee draws overtime pay for an extra eight 
hours at time and one-half, his weekly pay 
rises to $z08—more than his supervisor's. 
Nevertheless it must be pointed out, that the 
payment of overtime to high salaried em- 
ployees may cost such large sums that it is 
economically prohibitive to a concern. Once 
overtime becomes an established practice it is 
difficult to abandon. Also it is questioned 
whether extra hours worked by executives 
necessarily result in a directly proportionate 
increase in productivity, as in the case of pro- 
duction and clerical workers. Companies hav- 
ing overtime pay for executive and _ profes- 
sional employees usually distinguish carefully 
between regularly scheduled overtime for 
which compensation is made and casual or 
incidental overtime, which receives no remu- 
neration. A study made by the National Office 
Management Association showed that approxi- 
mately 7% of the companies surveyed pay 
overtime to professional personnel and about 
544% pay overtime to executives. A Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study showed that over- 
time pay was made to scientists in slightly less 
than half of the companies surveyed. It is 
concluded that although industry looks with 
more favor upon extending eligibility for 
overtime to middle management and profes- 
sional employees, there are still restrictions. 
Practices vary, but generally companies have 
resisted overtime pay above the $go00 salary 
level. Between the $5000 and $9000 salary 
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levels there is some tendency to pay for over. 
time. Yet many companies still prefer the use 
of other, more flexible and psychologically 
preferable methods of adjustment for extra 
work.—Earl R. Chambers. 


Employee Training 

Form, William H., and Form, Arnold L., 
“Unanticipated Results of a Foreman Train: 
ing Program.” Personnel Journal, November, 
1953-—-When a foreman training program in- 
vitation produced 115 applicants (about ten 
percent of the work force) for five immediately 
available jobs, the manufacturing company 
secretly changed the program objective from 
foreman training to management indoctrina- 
tion. Sociologists, asked to evaluate the train- 
ing, made an attitude survey both before and 
after the twenty-two hour course. Prior to the 
training go% of the trainees thought the 
company generally a better-than-average place 
to work and had average or better specific 
attitudes toward their immediate bosses as 
supervisors and the company’s job placement 
efforts. After the course the general attitude 
remained positive, but became increasingly 
hostile and skeptical in six specific areas. “Far 
from indoctrinating the trainees with pro- 
management attitudes the course engendered 
hostility and stimulated greater suspicion 
among the nonparticipants.” Factors held re- 
sponsible for these unintended consequences: 
(1) Management hastily changed the program 
from training to indoctrination to take ad- 
vantage of a large captive audience. (2) Over- 
stressing of the importance of the program 
so as to make participants feel they had a 
right to become foremen. (3) Rumor that a 
second program would soon begin jeopardized 
trainee’s educational investment. (4) Poor 
clearance with the union. (5) Training pro- 
gram poor in conception, substance, and ex- 
ecution. The implications are clear. “When 
human relations are satisfactory it is best to 
leave them alone, and not introduce a faddish 
program. ... A training program should be 
strictly educative and not indoctrinary. .. . 
The impact of the program on the social struc- 
ture must be kept in mind.”—Richard Byler. 


Palmer, Lieutenant General W. B., “Men 
Think As Their Leaders Think.” Army In- 
formation Digest, January, 1954.—Discussions 
of leadership are apt to dwell on famous gen- 
erals and admirals, but the leaders who must 
win battles are the non-coms and company 
grade officers. Men must be prepared to follow 
these leaders and in order to do so you must 
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work on their minds as well as their bodies. 
In wartime, thousands of men must take on 
the duties of leadership quickly. These inex- 
perienced leaders must condition the minds 
of their men for what lies ahead. In order to 
do so leaders must give their men a few im- 
portant rules in a very simple way so that they 
will believe them even if they are scared out 
of their wits. The three ideas men must be 
imbued with are (1) they cannot quit, (2) the 
cause is worthy, and (3) each man is important 
to the cause and to the others in the group. 
Troop Information provides a systematic ap- 
proach to giving men these right convictions. 
The Armed Forces, like any enterprise, must 
convince its own employees that the enterprise 
is good and that the individual is making a 
worthwhile contribution. The Troop Informa- 
tion Program was started in World War II to 
interpret the function of the Army to the 
soldiers, all of whom knew the war had to be 
fought, but many of whom did not under- 
stand it. The whole idea of Troop Information 
is to tell your troops what lies ahead of them, 
to get them believing it is a smart plan, and 
to encourage them to look forward to what is 
coming. By doing so you are building to the 
ultimate climax when in pain and mortal 
terror they will feel they cannot quit, that the 
job has to be done, and that individually they 
must do it. This is one important tool of 
leadership. Recent use of this technique as- 
sisted materially in the training and subse- 
quent movement of a division to Europe. It 
did so because of two cardinal features. First, 
the Division Commander brought up subjects 
for discussion well ahead of time, and second, 
the men to whom the soldiers looked for lead- 
ership in everything else were the ones who 
provided the leadership in their discussions. 
Discussion hours, conducted by company offi- 
cers, provide the company commander with 
the opportunity to implant the ideas he wants 
the men to be thinking about. These discus- 
sions also provide a means for building up 
timid men by drawing them in to the discus- 
sion and thanking them for their comments. 
When you undertake to lead others, you as- 
sume a lot of responsibility for their lives. And 
that means hard work all of the time. Once 
you pick up the burden of leadership, you 
can never put it down as long as you live.— 
William J. Veeder. 


Selection 


Kyser, Gene, “A Supervisory Selection Plan.” 
Personnel Administration, November, 1953.— 


The selection of better supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel is probably one of the 
most important elements involved in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of most organizations. 
Five problems to overcome if supervisory selec- 
tion is to be improved are: selection must be 
based on administrative and supervisory atti- 
tudes as well as technical abilities of the can- 
didate; consideration must be given to can- 
didates outside the immediate organizational 
unit; special consideration should not be 
given because a candidate is personally known 
by a selecting official; seniority should be 
de-emphasized; and a reservoir of promising 
candidates who have supervisory aptitude 
should be available. The Bureau of Ships, De- 
partment of the Navy, felt an increasing need 
for developing a supervisory staff and decided 
to approach the problem by adopting a formal 
plan. Major problems encountered concerned: 
How to secure acceptance of the plan? What 
level of supervisors to include? Should selec- 
tion be made solely from within the organiza- 
tion? How extensively should vacancies be 
advertised? Should tests be used? How should 
ratings be obtained from a candidate’s present 
supervisor? Should a selection board be used, 
and if so, should its recommendations be ad- 
visory or binding? It was decided to include 
all jobs which involve supervisory duties and 
to advertise all vacancies, to give a battery of 
tests, to evaluate candidates on the basis of ex- 
perience and ratings from their supervisors, 
and to utilize a selection board when the 
position is GS-13 or above. The selecting off- 
cial is not bound by recommendations of the 
board, but if he chooses a candidate who is 
not recommended he must justify his choice. 
The program has becn in effect for too short 
a time to give any data as to its effectiveness. 
Acceptance and cooperation from selecting 
officials has varied.—Tom D. Womble. 





LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


A complete staff of public person- 
nel specialists available for person- 
nel installations, reviews, test prep- 
aration, and related services. 

25 California Street 

San Francisco 
Other Offices: 
Los Angeles — Portland 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
REMEMBER NOVEMBER 








In January, November seems far off. 
But if you are one of the hundreds of 
forward-looking personnel people in 
the public service, you are already 
making your plans to attend the 1954 
Annual Conference on Public Person- 
nel Administration. It will be held in 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Each year the CSA annual confer- 
ence offers prime opportunity for . . . 
an interchange of experience... 
widening your circle of “personal”’ 
contacts . . . taking home practical 
ideas. Attending the CSA conference is 
an investment in professional growth. 


So, Remember November 7-11 ! 











1954 Annual Conference on Public Personnel Administration 


Miami Beach, Florida November 7-11 





Keep Your Copies of 
PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
in an Athactive, Sturdy Binder 





$3.00 each; 2 for $5.00; 10% discount for cash 





a are now available for your quarterly journal, Public Personnel Review. 

The binders are dark blue, simulated leather, and have the name of the maga- 
zine stamped in gold on both the cover and the backbone. The binders open flat for 
easy reading, and a special wire arrangement holds each issue firmly. 


The binders are designed for the format adopted for PPR in 1950. Two binders will 
therefore take care of your journal through 1953. Issues for the years 1945 through 
1949 can also be kept in the binders. 
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Have You Read These Personnel Briefs? 


— of information and experience is the most efficient way to advance the 
techniques and practices of any profession. For some time the Assembly has 
felt it would be desirable to develop a simple, economical publication that would 
serve as a kind of “advance inquiry service” to CSA members. How does the other fel- 
low do it? What are current trends? What additional facilities should be provided? 
Is there a better way to administer this rule? 


PERSONNEL BRIEFS are short, succinct reports on some particular practice or 
technique. They are designed to provide the busy personnel man with the kind of 
information he needs to make decisions. ‘They will also add breadth to his profes- 
sional knowledge. 


CSA members may purchase the Briefs for $1.00 per copy, less 10°% discount for cash. 
The price to nonmembers is $2.00, less 10%, discount for cash. The Assembly plans to 
publish about one Brief a month during 1954. Listed below are the titles which are 
now in print. 


An attractive binder which will hold 12 Personnel Briefs will be presented, without 
charge, to anyone who purchases 6 or more Briefs in one order. The binders may also 
be purchased for $1.00 each, less 10% discount for cash. 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION SystEMS (No. 1). Robert J. Batson, Staff Assistant, CSA. 


PAYROLL Depuctions (No. 2). William Brody, Federal Personnel Council, and Staff of Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association. 


Exir INTERVIEW (No. 3). Robert J. Batson, Staff Assistant, CSA, 


Cosr oF Livinc PAY ADJUSTMENT PLANS (No. 4). Ismar Baruch, Chief, Position Classification 
Division, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


DESTROYING EXAMINATION MATERIAL (No. 5). Donald R. Kring, Personnel Technician, Wayne 
County, Michigan. 


VERTIME COMPENSATION cles (No. 6). CSA survey. 
O C I TION PotictEs (No. 6). CSA j 


‘THE MAINTENANCE OF A CLASSIFICATION PLAN (No. 7). Robert C. Garnier, Classification Ex- 
aminer, Milwaukee City Service Commission. 


SERVICE AWARD PROGRAMS (No. 8). Robert J. Batson, Staff Assistant, CSA. 


LoNGEvity PAy PLANs (No. 9). Charles H. Cushman, Personnel Administrator, State of Rhode 
Island. 


THE FLEXIBLE PAssiNnG Point (No. 10). Forbes E. McCann, Chief of Examinations and Re- 
cruitment, Personne! Department, City of Philadelphia. 


CoMMON TEstiNG ‘TERMS: THEIR MEANING AND Use (No. 11). Milton M. Mandell, Chief, Ad- 
ministrative and Management Testing, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


[HE EXAMINATION MONITOR: SELECTION, TRAINING, AND EMPLOYMENT (No. 12). Walter Peura, 
Chief, Examining Division, Illinois Civil Service Commission. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
1313 E. 60th Chicago 37, Illinois 

















Announcing the ferat two 1954 
CSA Persounel Report: alien 


PRESCRIPTION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


hk. S. Wenoert, Professor of Political Science, University of Oregon 
G. Lyte Betstry, Associate Director, Public Administration Clearing House 


Ciuartrs H. Buanp. President, Croil Service Commission of Canada 


This report represents a sincere effort on the part of three recognized: p..blic administra 
tors to analyze the complex problems that face the public service in the United States and 
Canada. Indeed, it goes a step further and offers a “prescription” tor establishing an ade 
quate organization and a satisfactory climate for the solution of the “ills” of the present 
day public service. 


Mr. Wengert discusses the need to reassess some of the theories on which public personnel 
practices are based. Mr. Belsleyx and Mr. Bland analyze current: personnel practices and 
suggest additional programs that will improve the competence of public employees and 


thereby the performance of government work. 


S2.00 per copy; S1.50 to CSA members; 10 or more copies, St.00 per copy 


(10%) discount for payinent with order) 


A COMPARISON OF FRINGE BENEFITS PROVIDED BY 
GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY FOR 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


piri Bo KIDNEY 


Fringe benefits have become an important aspect of the personnel programs of both govern 
ment and business organizations. In order to attract and hold competent workers, it has 
become increasingly important to offer special inducements in addition to attractive pay, 
hours, and employment conditions. Formerly, these special inducements were really “extras” 
or “fringes” within the discretion of the employer to give or not to give. More and more, 
they are being regarded by cmplovees and employers, as well as unions and governmental 


bodies, as rights on which the well-being of a worker depends. 


Mis. Kidney’s study reviews and appraises the extent to which industry and governments 
provide tringe benefits to salaried employees. Phe benefits have been grouped under four 
general categories: (1) Payment for time spent away from work. (2) Extra pay for time 
worked. (3) Payments for health and security. benefits. (4) Payments for special sery 
ices. Personnel people will find the report very interesting as well as very useful for the 
author has described the practices of industry. the federal government, and state and local 
government for cach type of benefit—annual and sick leave, holidays. training, overtime, 
pensions, health services, etc.—and then summarized any noticeable trends in the practices 


of industry and government 


82.00 pei COPV, 21.50 to CSA members foo Or Ore COptes SE.O0O pel Copy 


(10°) discount for paviment with order) 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37. Illinois 









































